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The Secret 








Ive heard it said, and heard it read, 
That put to any test, 

Ofall the mites a woman writes, 
Her PS’ is the best. 

Though why the best, none ever 

Suess, 

Nor saw a Secret there, 

Until amaid in mischief laid 
The women's secret bare— 

That P.S. means 


‘7 Pears Soap 
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Scribners New Publications 


Two Important Theological Works 





The Christian Conquest of Asia Catholicism 
By Joun Henry Barrows, D.D. Roman and Anglican 
Studies and Personal Observations of Ori By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., LL.D. 
ental Religions. 12mo, $1.50. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Dr. Barrows’s book, which is, in some degree. the out “We —— recommend the mastery of these papers 
come of the World’s Parliament of Religions. and of the here reprinted as the best — preparation for an in 
author’s trip through the far East in 1897, is an extended telligent con nsion of the present ecclesiastical situ 
account of the results achieved by the introduction of ation in England The essays are excellent studies, 
C ripen into Asia during this century. The exact re- and in eyery way up to Dr, Fairbairn’s previous work,” 
ligious condition of the Asia of to-day is clearly detailed. Glasgow Herald. 


An Authoritative Narrative of the Santiago Campaign 


In Cuba with Shafter. By Lieut-Col. J. D. Miley 


Colonel Miley was General Shafter’s Chief-of-Staff during the 


With 9 ‘Santiago Campaign. His book is an authoritative description, from With 
i the headquarters point of view, of the difficulties and obstacles 
portraits of which the United States troops encountered and of how they were 4 maps 
leading overcome. The information is based on the testimony of those who from official 


were behind the scenes as well as on the stage, and the book will 
undoubtedly be accepted as the authorized presentation of the 
campaign. /220, $1.50. 


The Amateur Cracksman. By E. W. Hornung 


Raffles, the hero of Mr. Hornung’s new story, is the most fascinating rascal of modern fiction. 
A gentleman born and bred, he enters upon an astonishing career of crime, and the combination 
which he shows of resource and cunning, of patience and precision, of headwork and handiwork, 
stamps him as a veritable artist in crime, well worthy to rank with his counterpart, Sherlock 
Holmes. 12mo, $1.25. 


King Noanett If I Were a Man 
By F, J. Stimson. By HARRISON ROBERTSON 
A Story of Old Virginia and the Massachu- 
setts Bay. /ourth edition. Sq. 1210, $2.00. 
Chi a Scribner’s Sons have acquired Mr. Stimson’s 


Generals. SOUrCES. 


The Story of a New-Southerner. (/vory Se- 
ries.) L0mo, 75 cents. 


novel Bac Noanett.” The new edition contains four _A charming story in which love and politics are de 
additional illustrations from landscape sketches of scenes lightfully intermingled. The author is a well-known 
described in the book. newspaper man, and a story-teller of exceptionai ability. 


Ready Next Week 
Strong Hearts. By George W. Cable 


In these stories Mr. Cable returns to the field which gave him his best fame and his readers 
their greatest pleasure—New Orleans and its mingled races. “The Entomologist” has for its 
heroine one of those women who aré especially Cable’s creation—one who belongs with the 
heroines of * The Grandissimes ” and with “ Madame Delphine.” That story and * The Tax- 
idermist” both have all the charm of * Old Creole Days” with added power, while showing Mr. 
Cable’s strength in an altogether new direction. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Orchestra and Orchestral Music. By W. J. Henderson 


Mr. Henderson’s book is the first volume in the Music Lover’s Library, a series designed for 
the amateur. The book is broad in scope and popular in character, dealing with the historical, 
biographical, anecdotal, and descriptive aspects of the subject as well as with its purely musical 
and wsthetic features. W7th portraits and illustrations. \2mo, $1.25 net. 


Mezzotints in Modern Music. By James Huneker 


Mr. Huneker’s book treats of the modern masters of instrumental music—Brahms, Tschai 
kowsky, Chopin, Richard, Strauss, Liszt, and Wagner—in a manner that will be sure to attract 
wide attention. For his biographical studies are etched in deep and strong lines, while his 
analyses of the works of these composers go to the very heart of the subject. 12mo, $1.50. 
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‘““The Study of History is 
a Study of Humanity, not 
in ideal conditions, but as 
Humanity exists.’’ 


Pres’t Charles Kendall Adams. 
Prat ast nah al aPt esther har 

.... The very many volumes representing Literature, 

recently issued, hurriedly made, and extensively ad- 

vertised, are, forthe most part, mere figments of the 


Imagination, with plots, and intrigues and dramatiza- 
tions of ideal conditions. 
‘“‘Truth is stranger than Fiction,’’ and 
History not only furnishes a Literature based 
upon Truth, ‘‘as Humanity exists,’’ but 


a — most valuable information in the 
world, 


History for Ready Reference, 


in five imperial volumes, upon the compilation of which 
Mr. LARNED spent so many years, is composed of the 
gems of history, selected from the whole range of 
historical writing. It opens up over 12,000 volumes 
in quotation and reference. A System is given tothe 
great body of History. Its Inter-Relations are 
shown as in no other work. It is History, not by one 
man, but by hundreds of men, in as many styles and 
from as many points of view. Its plan of Ready- and 
Cross-Reference is unique. No other work has 
stronger endorsements. It represents the worth, the 
beauty, and the dignity of History, and has been 
justly pronounced the greatest historical work of 
the Nineteenth Century. © 


Write for ‘‘Specimen Pages’’ and full 
information, Sent, carriage free, to 
responsible subscribers on easy pay- 
meuts. SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


eee ae ie 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


2 9OO0 98%: = 0368008000000000 25 000 
NEW ART CATALOGUE 


A second volume of our 
catalogue is now reaoy, 
including 6,000 subjects. 
Vol. L., dated 1887, con- 
tains 10,000 subjects. Vol. 
II., dated 1898, and our 
American View Catalogue, 
illustrated. Send 15 cents 
for the set, or 8 cents for the 
new one, if you have the others. Lantern slides 
and enlargements torschools. Photo mounting. 


Soule Photograph Co. > rion ven 


Boston, Mass. 


90980808 0O0OOGOOO 19080808 600000 


Sacred Songs No. I. 


Containing 226 Hymns with music, including all the latest 
and best new songs of the authors with others, $25 per 100. 
Sample Copy sent post tree, 20c. 
Cc. E. EDITION, 259 PIECES, 
together with Scripture Readings, $30 per 100; $3.60 per 
doz. Sample Copy sent post free, 25c. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


REA 














The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Saturday Evening Post 





STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
fH. S. NORTHROP 27 Cherry Street, New York 





NEW BOOKS 


Lone Pine 


The Story of a Lost Mine. By R. B. Towns. 

HEND. 12mo, $1.25. 

A tale of the adventures of a white man in New 
Mexico with Indians, both honest and treacherous® 
The white man, by dint of good marksmanship with 
rifle and revolver, and also by dint of quick wits, 
rescues from marauding Navajoes the girl whom 
they have stolen, and vanquishes his enemies. The 
book is full of incident and of descriptions, accurate 
as well as picturesque, of life among the Pucblos. 


The New Far East ¢ 


A Study of Present Political Conditions and 
Prospects. ‘By ARTHUR Dtosy, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Council of the Japan Society. 
With 12 illustrations from special designs 
by Kubota Beisen of Tokio, a reproduction 
of a cartoon designed by His Majesty the 
German Emperor, and a specially «drawn 
map. 8vo, $3.50. 

The author shows that Japan is not only a trav- 
elers’ paradise, but also the land of a brave and 
serious nation of fighting and thinking men; a 
nation capable of being, and determined to be, a 
dominant factor in the Eastern world. China, 
credited until her overthrow with boundless stores 
of latent strength, is shown to be an inert mass, 
drifting toward disintegration. 


The West Indies 


A History of the Islands of the West Indian 
Archipelago, together with an account of 
their Physical Characteristics, Naturalg 
Resources, and Present Condition. By 
Amos Kipper Fiske, A.M., author of * The § | 
Jewish Scriptures,” “ The Myths of Israel,” J | 
etc. No. 55 in Zhe Story of the Nations 
Series. Fully illustrated. Large  12mo, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 








—— 2. . 6 











The events of the past year have begotten, at 
least in the United States, a new and keener inter- 
est, not only in Cuba and Puerto Rico, but in all of 
that group of American islands which still remain 
so largely under European control. Professor 
Fiske’s purpose has been to compress within the 
compass of one moderate volume, and yet to pre 
sent with adequate form and color and ina popular 
style, the information about the West Indies-—their ¢ 
history and physical aspects, their natural resources 
and material condition, their political relations and 
apparent destiny—which would meet the needs ol 
that numerous but undefinable person, the “ eveneral 
reader.” 


New York and London § 
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SUXX UREA AAAL AIA XIII 


XXZXIIXIITE 


Our Great 30 Days Offer Extended to OUTLOOK Readers 


A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 


A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire range of 
te human knowledge. 
A LIBRARY so reliable that it has become the standard of 
LIBRARY FOR 30 all English-speaking countries of the world. 
& A LIBRARY s0 coi ct that it places readily before you 


complete pnewtialage of every subject. 




















Entire Set Sent (* 00 


Encyclopedia Britannica): 


Balance payable in Sixteen 


IN(30) THIRTY SUPERB SINGLE VOLUMES--30 DAY OFFER, | Monthly Payments of $2.00 each. 

















AN OFFER THAT IS 3 Regular Price of 
WITHOUT PARALLEL : © This superb Set, 50, 0° 


in the whole history of Offered for 30 Days at $30 Cash, or 
book publishing. $33 on Monthly Payments. 























Bindings.—The volumes are handsomely and duraé/y bound in genuine silk-cloth 
binding, double-hinged, with flexible back, on good quality book paper 


THIS NEW EDITION of the popular Allen pages; in a few years they possess a fund of knowledge 
Reprint of this famous work is supplied witha worth many times the price of the work. 


NO RISK.—The sét may be returned to us any time 
NEW COMPLETE APPENDIX VOLUME within ten days, if not satis fathety, and the money will be 





. ‘ . . . turned. 

in addition to our exhaustive American Supplement. This | _ . 

appendix volume takes every important title in the work and || ORDER NOW and take advantage of this splendid 
gives all the knowledge that is new or recent concerning it, | chance to secure this unrivaled fund o1 universal knowledge. 
bringing information down to date. It contains | 

also 52 New Maps, including the new Government Sign this application or write for fuller particulars. 





Map of Klondike, Hawaii, Cuba. Thus, with our supple- 
mental volumes, the Britannica becomes the Zaées¢ as well as 
the greatest. 


ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE. — This edition will 


HENRY CG. ALLEN & CO., 150 FiFTH Ave., New YorK. ° 
Gentlemen: I yy el to take advantage of your 
sec ial offer on the Encyclopedia Britannica to th 








contain every one of the 8,000 illustrations, 700 maps, Outlook readers,and inclose $1.00 as initial payme nt. 
and 25.000 articles found in the original,and while atless || | Send full particulars, and if found satisfactory 1 will 
than one-third the price, it will be essentially equal to the || order the set. paying Jor it in monthly payments of 


original edition. 


Consider the advantage of a family which 
has these volumes over one which has not, or which has 
acheap, three or four volume, unreliable, so- called encyclo- 

dia. When information is wanted by parents or children, 

ere it is close at hand, and above all it is re/iadle. The 
members of the family become accustomed to refer to its 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


$2.00; otherwise the moncy to be returned to me. 
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Not an experiment, for it has been upon the mar- 
ket tor eight years, with large and constantly 
ncreasing sales. 

Only make with ball-bearing type-bar joints on 
which light touch, lasting alignment, and durability 
so much depend. 


Densmore Typewriter Co. 


316 Broadway 
New York 








Wellington Typewriter No. 2 


EQUAL TO ANY $100 MACHINE ON 
THE MARKET AND SUPERICR TO ALL 


IN SEVERAL IMPORTANT FEATURES. 
A few of its features, Permanent Alignment, Vis- 
ible Writing,Simplicity Durability and Portability. 


19 DAYS’ L FREE verso responsible 
?—o ge siring it. 

Our AYS 7 tells L. abo Send for it. 
he Williams Mfg. Co., Ltd., Bor. 45, Plattsburg, N.Y. 


The 
Christian Doctrine of Prayer 


BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 

















< Lleventh Edition. Price 75 cents. 

5 Address Miss F. L. Close, 25 Beacon St., Bostcn, Mass. 
= | FR E E! WHOLESALE BOOK 
38 R nar CATALOG 
za ies. 6x Dinches, advertising over 

2"8 ~ 3 ! Books, Bibles, Periodicals, etc., etc., sent, free, 
sas E tpaid to your address. Every book advertised i is carried in 
ras a: I : odes at all publishers at Wholesale Prices. 

ce E,_ | \. FLANAGAN, Publisher (and Bookseller, 


- 269 Wabash Ave., Dep't 








’ Chicago, Ill. 


Che Copley Prints 





PHOEBE 
Copyright, 1808, by J. Wels Champney, Froma Copley Print 
Cofyrivht, 10S. bv Curtis & Cameron. 

THE COPLEY PRINTS—-HIGHEST QUALITY ART REPRODUCTIONS 

For fifty cents in stamps we will send our beautiful Spring Cata 
logue and a genuine Copley print, mounted, of any one of 
the following subjects: Vedder's 1/77 verva, figure or detail head : 
Thayer's Carztas ; Louise Cox's A ngiola ; be tae s Alosea, tigure 
or detail head: Champney’s /’Aaée or /’otocka ; detail hes ad trom 
Burne-Jones’ /7of¢ 


Catalogue alone for ten cents 


72 PIERCE BUILDINC, BOSTON, MASS. 


Curtis & Cameron 
ESTERBROOKS 


STEEL PENS, 


© ESTERBROOKSCo 








The Best ene Made. 


LEADING NUMBERS: 
048, Al, 333, 14, 130, 239, 313, 556. 
OTHER STYLES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Ask your Stationer for ‘ ESTERBROOK’'S” 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J 2# John Street, N. Y. 


NEW FIELD AND 
OPERA GLASSES 


These glasses, called 
Trieder Binoculars, 
have eight to ten times 
the power a the ordinary construction. 
They are compact, convenient, durable ; 
invaluable for use at the theatre, by 
Army and Navy, at regattas and race- 
meets, while travelling, or on plains and 
ranches. For sale by all leading jewel- 
ers and opticians. J Send for catalogue. 


C. P. Goer3, 
52 £. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


Head Offices : BERLIN-FRIEDENAL. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission 
No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL, ST., N. Y. 


Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 











Ninety-first Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on the first day of 
anuary, 1 








SASH CAPITAL, «0... scccsrceccsscsecceseesssescsceess $3,000,000 00 
ae le Premium Fund.......... 4,048,577 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and (¢ OS4,785 43 
IIE 0.5 o6-05:0:005:0:00.5,0005000006 4,427 S02 36 


BN Uo nbsidamaniicudoccsendccnsankonsnenecas $12,161,164 79 


Cash in Banks $594,130 72 
Real Estate. 759,249 74 
United States Bonds (market value) 1,909,500 00 


; 
Bank and Railroad and Gas and Water Stocks ; 
Bonds (market value 
State and City Bonds eas value) 
Trust Co. Stocks 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 


35,631 60 
$17,011 $3 
91,500 OO 
248,498 33 











’ oans on Stocks, pay: able on demand ‘ i 121,625 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Aj 533,983 99 
Interest due on Ist January, 1899................ 50,034 1S 
ic cba caccaanndivcscsanessnastacncaesséssickeesets $12,101,164 79 
I. HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBU nar kK. G. SNOW, JR.,, 


wce-P residents. 


THOMAS EE. GREENE, AREUNAH M. 
Secretaries. 


HENRY J. FI — E. H. 
WM. H. CHENEY, FREDERIC ©. 


Secretaries, 


BURTIS 
A. CORREA, 


BUSWELL, 
Asst 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
WE PAY 


CASH FOR WESTERN 


ORTGAGES 


AND WE 
or Take Charge o 


A. C. WILCOX & CO., 












TERN PROPERTY 
Terms 


same on Reasonable 


332 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $3,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRM 
AND INDIVIDUALS. AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AN 
ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REA} 
AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


subject to cheque or on certificate. 





DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY BOUGHT 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 
TTRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT, 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


GREAT BRITAI\ 
AND SOLD. 


AVAILABLE IN 
AND COMMERCIA! 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. ° 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND), Asst. Treas. and Sec 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Adnian Iselin, Jr., 
Augustus D —, 
ames N. Jar 
Richard A. Mec: urdy, 
Alexander B.. Orr, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
George taker. 
George S. Bowdoin, 
August Belmont, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
cag ae Valter G. Oakman, 
G..G. Haven, Hens H. Rogers 
Oliver Harriman, H. Mck. T wombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 
LONDON BRANCH 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, co 
lects dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ and 
commercial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on deposits 
subject to cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on collatera!s 
deals in American and other investment securities, and offers its ser 
vices as correspondent and financial agent to corporations, bankers, 
and merchants. 


Bankers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, 


PARR’S BANK, 


Limited 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CuHatirMan. 


DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 


Nota Toy; 








Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Needed 
in 






ever 
H y Buta 
—_ Machine. 
and is 
ircular 
School. Free. 








Preserves the softest 
Cleanly. 


<i 
Never breaks the point. 
lead. Saves its cost in the saving of lead. 
convenient, useful, 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY. 


152-154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
47 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York City 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


without charge, recommends to Colleges 

chools. and Homes the best teachers, resi 
dent or visiting. American or Foreign. Aids 
parents in choice of schools. as also Music 
wid Art Bureau. Rents and selis School Prop 
erties. Primary teachers wanted. Can intro 

ice nowa fewexceptionally tine Governesses. 
16 unC. ROCKWELL. 3Easi lath St.. N.Y.City. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


R commends teachers to colleges. schools, 
no ea advises parent: gront schools. 
on, pupeee New Yor 

M 


O. PRATT, , 





° e 
Lip-Reading 
Taught to the Deaf 

STAMMERING AND OTHER 
SPEECH DEFECTS CURED 
Send for circular 


DAVID GREENE, 144 West 44th Street, 
New York 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


No. 35 West 9th St. 
The Helburn For boys. ane gitls, 
Thoroughly Grade 
hool fron ninceunrten to 
High Schoo! Reopened October 








New York City 


Stanhope Wheatcroft 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
1440 Broadway. N. \ Regular Course six 
months. Prospectus by mai 
SUMMER CLASSES. PRIVATE LESSONS 





California 


The Thacher School 


Nordhoff, Ventura Co., California 
ts in the Ojai ladicy, near ae a Barbara, 
in Southern California 
SHERMAN D. THACHER, 

(A.B. LL.B... Vale), Head Master 
WILLIAM L. THACHER, 
(A .R., Vale), Associate Head Master 
Aun tlustrated article about the s« hoal 
by Edward Everett Hale appeared in Feb 
sth issue of The Outlook. 





Massachusetts 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Harvard University 


For the year 1899-1900, two Resident (Will- 
iams) Fellowships of $400 each are offered to 
graduates of Theological Schools who intend 
to devote themselves to the Christian Minis- 
try These Fellowships are designed to en 
courage advanced theological work of a high 
order Applications accompanied by testi- 
monials a specimens of work must be made 
dcfore A prit rst, 1899, On special blanks to 
be obtained ot Ronert S. Morison, Secre- 
tary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Cambridge School 


F OR GIRLS, A select school for limited 
number of pupils. Se me vy School Manual. 
Mr. ART it R GILN Director, 36 
Concord Avenue. ¢ pie sg Mass. 








Connecticut 


THEUNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


Bridgeport, Conn., offers three scholar 
ships to intelligent boys. preparing for college. 








HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

» Woodside Semi sary 
® for Girls Address now for C i 

#5 


cular for Sept. 27, 
Miss Sara J. SmivH, eiasinad. 





Miss Murphy and Miss Gaylord 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls and Children, No.8 WestS3d St 





@ LUMBIA Dowaae ry—New York c ity, ' 

. »rotessior school o 
Ceachers ( olumbia U abveaily fot the 
College 


tr uning ot genera! teachers, 

supervisors, principals, super 
a ndents, and instructors In normal schools 
and colleg Open to both sexes. Fellow 
ships ind scholarships amounting to $5,75¢an 
aually. Catalogue sent on applicatior to the 
Secretary. JAMES FE. Russect, Ph.D., Dean. 


A YALE GRADUATE 


For five years an Instructor of Latin and of 
Greek in an Eastern University, will travel 
as Private Tutor after June Ist. Address 
TALE 0. 7,408. care of The Outlook. 








One hour from city, 
FOR SALE we cuuentnnes 

hig I grad Pr 
paratory School for Girls. House cutne 
32 rooms, allimprovements; 5 acres in perfect 
order. Price, $16,000. Apply to Miss H. N 
Hannay, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





INGLESIDE 


A SCHOO!L, FOR GIRLS 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Mrs. Wa. DD. Brack, Patroness. 





Maryland 


/ J eo 
NAUTICAL 

ACADEMY, EASTON, MD. 
Preparatory for Annapolis and the colleges 
An ideal school for boys. Rowing, Sailing, 
Swimming, Boat building, Horsemanship, 
Cruising. All registering before June can 
go on ‘Weruise. Send for Register. 





Massachusetts 


Rogers Hall School 


FOR GIRLS 
Certificate admits to Colleg 
<. Be. 


Apply to 
UNDERHILL, 


7 ‘owell: Mass 





New Jersey 

Aentdair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N./. 

JOHN G. MACTICAR, Head Master. 

Lieut. BLANTON C.WELSH,U.S.A 


Commandant. 





New York 


‘Mrs. Piatt’s School 
UTICA, N. Y¥. 
The next term begins Thursday, April 6, 1899 





Pennsylvania 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boarding and Day ——— Young Ladies. 
Reopens Sept. 28th Academic and College 
Preparatory courses. Mrs. '‘T. B. RicHAkDS, 
Prin., Miss 8S. L. "Tracy, A.M., Associate 


Miss Gordon’s ennin'stn 
For Girls 4!!% Spruce St., Phila- 


delphia. College Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses Certificate 
admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. 


OgontZ SCHOOL souk saies 


l'wenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s 
fine property; an ideal location for a 
school. Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT and 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN continue the 
educational supervision of the school, For 
circulars address Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 














“ means,” 


The TEACHER’S DUTY 
is to impart knowledge by the best means known. 
Our Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons supply this 
we having made this subject a specialty. 
Write for new catalogue giving new prices. 


J.B. COLT & CO., Dept. 28, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York 





Seven food products—prevent and relieve 


criss-cross lines. 


Unlike all others. 


offer mailed free. 


diabetes, dyspepsia, 
dealers. J ce i 


debility, ete. Ask 
Look = for 
Pamphlet and sample 


K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, 


Prevents constipation and liver troubles. 


CLUTEN CRITS, 


New health breakfast food. 


PANSY Pastry Flour, Finest made. 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N, ¥., U, 8. A. 





RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





Atlanta and New Orleans Short 
ine 


ATLANTA AND WEST POINT RAILROAD 
COMPANY AND THE WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY OF ALABAMA 


The short line between Atlanta and 
New Orleans. Operate Magnificent Ves- 
tibuled Trains between Atlanta and Mont- 
gomery, Mobile and New Orleans, at 
which latter point close and direct con- 
nections are made for all Texas, Mexico, 
and California points. In addition to 
this excellent through train and car ser- 
vice these railroads offer most favorable 
accommodations and inducements to 
their patrons and residents along their 
line. Any one contemplating a change 
of home can find no location more attract- 
ive nor more conducive to prosperity 
than is to be found on the line of these 
roads, “The Heart of the South,” a 
beautifully illustrated book giving detailed 
information as to the industries and 
attractions aiong these lines, can be had 
upon application to the undersi zned, who 
will take “ee in wang all desired 
information. _B. F. . re General 
Passenger & Teket Brak Atlanta, Ga.; 

Lutz, Traffic Manager, Montgom- 
ery, Ala; George C. Smith, President and 
General "Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 





Florida 
LAST TOUR OF THE SEASON VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

The last of the present series of popu- 
lar Pennsylvania Railroad personally 
conducted tours to Jacksonville will leave 
New York and Philadelphia by special 
train of Pullman Palace cars on Tuesday, 
March 

Round- -trip tickets, valid to return on 
regular trains until Mz ry 31, 1899, and in- 
cluding railway transportation in each 
direction, and Puilean accommodations 
(one berth), and meals on special train 

wing will be sole at the following rates: 

w York, $50,00; Philadelphia, $48.00 5 

c rand wel $52.85; Erie, $54.85; Wilkes- 
barre, $50.35; Pittsburg, $53.00; and at 
proportionate rates from other points. 

— ——— and ful infor- 
mation apply to ticket agents; ‘Tour- 
ist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 
Thomas P ae, Passenger Agent Long 
Branch District, 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger 
Agent Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
_ Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 











De Potter's 









Rates reasonable. 





EU ROPE! ich 
editerranean, 
also Norway, North Cape, 
Russia, etc. Various and j 899 
Superior conductors. Select 
parties sail May 6, June 10, June 24, and July 
oy Id World Tourist Guide,’ illustrate 1, free 
A. DE POTTER, 45 Broadway, New York City 
Ww V rite at once to W. A. PRATT, Box 
15 tt Jamestown, New York, for beau- 
Year. Party select. 
E U RO P Holland, the 
thine, Ger 
An 


High-C lass 
Italy ; all parts of Central aam.. British Isles ; 
well-matured itineraries. 
Mnequaled arrangements. Inclusive cost. 
tiful Itinerary of E ne an Pilgrimages. Fifth 
2a 
London, Paris, 
many, Switzerland, poor Italy. 


excellent opportunity to travel witha pleasant 
party under skillful guidance and at moderate 
ex ense. Address H.W.DUNNING,Ph.D., 
. Yale Uniy., New Haven, Conn. 


oW.D. 


HEALTH, 


STRENGTH, 
and 
PLEASURE 


“SUNSET 





in America’s 
Great Winter Resorts 


CALIFORS 4 


Take the luxurio 


LIMITED” 


which comprises everything that is up to date and modern in the railroad world 
only solid train between the Mississippi River and San Francisco, remote fro: 


veniences of high altitudes and snow. 
ing cars leave New 
Limited’? at. New Orleans. 





For 


Pacific Co., 


Special through trains consisting of sle ep 
York every paturday and Tuesday, connecting directly with t 
full information, 
time-tables, also_lowest rates, sleeping r-car tickets, and baggage checked, 
349 Broadway, or No. 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), 


free illustrated pamphleis 


apply yt 





A 25 DAYS’ 


SEA VOYAGE 


AROUND PORTO RICO 


, THE NEW 2 — PORTO RICO 8S. S. CO.’ 


” 


San Marcos”’ sails M. 
PORTS OF THE ISL: ‘AND. 


Friday, 


S fast Americ i 


March 17th, TOUCHING AT ALI 


remaining_at each one to two days, giving 


a_splendid opportunity, to Explore Our New and Interesting Colony wider 


the Most Perfect Conditions. 


Rates of passage, $130 and upward, 


whic 


board and stateroom during the time the steamer remains at “> various ay | 


desiring to remain on shore during the two weeks’ 


per da For general information a ey to 
Mii LER, BULL & KNO 


LTON, Agents, 130 Pearl St., 


stay at the Island will be al 


New York 





Travel 


Travel 





Thos. Bennett & Sons 


TOURIST OFFICE 
CHRISTIANIA # NORWAY 


Full information supped relating to 
traveling in orway ndependent tours 
planned. Estimates of expenses furnished. 


Jeng on the spot, Bennetts are in position 
to secure the best berths to the North Cape. 





GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE 
TRIP? Send for * Bicycling Notes for 


The 


Tourists Abroad,”’ 10 cents in stamps. 
fine new, steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 
Winter rates, Ist cabin, $45and up. Splendid 
new steamers for this service for season of 

189). Staterooms s should be cogaged, early. 
F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’i Agents 
115 State St., Boston 

speaks several lan- 


EU ROP guages, and who has 


had much experience in traveling abroad, will 

take a party of five young gentlemen for a 
summer tour of three months in Europe. 
References of the highest character given 
and . ae For further particulars ad- 
Gress W é H., Low’s Exchange, | eae 
Building, S23 Broadway, New York 


N 





A gentleman. who 





ALLOKY STEAMSHIP LINES 
gpd Ocean Trips to the Por ds 
P Le. ras, Georgia, Flor- 
Tourists’ Tickets to 
‘WwW inter Resorts. in 
fp ‘Texas, Colorado, Califor- 
Pnia, Mexico, Georgia, 
Florida, &c. Our 56-page 
‘Satchel Handbook” 
mailed free. C.H. Mallory 
& Co., Pier 20,E.R.,N.Y. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


A63 page book(illustrated describing Cathe- 
dral Route, Pilgrim. Fathers, Dickens and 
Tennyson Districts, will be mailed for three- 
cent stamp. Circulars describing Harwich 
Hook of Holland Royal Mail Route 
only twin-screw steamship line from Englanc 
to Continental Europe, free. Great Eastern 











R’y of England, 302 3roadway, New York, 


A Cycle Tour Through England 
Ladies and Gentlemen 


The cheapest and best tour of the } 


offered. ALICE E. HUME, Port! 





Boston = Eure i ean 
Touring c lu 
Professors Mor 


EUROP 


Watters, and. Dean Buell (with M 
of Boston Umy. School of The: 
others, already booked for Sumn 
Good_ introductions necessary. | | 


, 72 Mt. Vernon St 


A ARS OF EXPERIE Ne j 
OREIGN TRAVEL \ 
to CHAPERON uae Gao ith 
abroad, or would act as compani 
cxpeptionsble references given and 1 
ress No. 7,520, care of Outlook 


Crawford, A.M 





IN 








Experienced, Cultured Traveler 
will chaperon ladies going abroad. | 
ences. Address Box 69, Oaklaid, Cal. 


EUROP 


First-class throughout, $ 0 rhe 
av" 14 other tours, $220 upward. PFKANK 
BAKER & CO., 93 Nassau St., New \ 


NORWAY. and Central Europe. 


Small _ part 
sonally conducted by Prof. ‘ xmille 
Thurwanger, 31 Pierce Bldg 


EUROPE = P gen t 





High Class illot 
Pepere Tour of 
ve Mouths. 








via Gibraltar for Nz aie mind erate | 
omereneesive route. Address |} ( 
Kimball, 56 Summer St., Boston, M 





EUROPE Scotland to Switzerlaad. 


\lso a tour to WFALY. 
Patrons from 29 States for 7 
Rev.H.A.Todd,A.M.,Corona, New \ orkt 











c 17th 

European Tours \iar 
A able. C anducte . yi ox s 
able. Conducted by 1 Mr 

60% \4 », Glens | N.\ 
UROPE, starting June 29, 6 S. 
days, or 41 days; English coac H 
land, Germany, oe Italy, Sw Y 
Paris. Experience, fourteen years I 4 
of Honeyman’s Private'Tours, Plaint \ 





~~ 














an 


Ts 
i 
} 
a 








RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





Travel 


N AMERICAN LADY, with exten- 
ive musical acquaintance abroad, will 
class of young ladies to ~ musical 
rt centers of E —? including Bayreuth 

\ — Festival, during the Summer 

vac leaving New York June 21._ Mrs. 
H hat KSON, 124 E. 29th St., New York. 





LADY of wide experience 1n European 
travel will admit two or three voung ladies 
r party sailing for Mediterranean March 
!wo months; Rome, Naples, Pompeii, 

_ Apply at once, No. 7491,care Outlook: 





liza Polk Cochran will act as_travel- 

M: ng mperictnie otg or conduct a small party 
irope, during the months of July, August, 

an is ptember. ‘Terms moderate. References 
exchanged. Address Middletown, Delaware. 





FOREIGN 
BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


The Princess Hotel 


his new and commodious hotel opens first 
week in December. For terms, circulars, etc., 
iddress N.S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO.,39 Broadw’y, N.Y. 











ENGLAND, BOURNEMOUTH 
STIRLING HOUSE Manor 


Road 
Firs rhage comfortable Pension. Close to 
Li: se garden; tennis; one hour from 
har mI ton. 


Near many places of interest. 








M“ lrose.—The Abbey Hotel, Abbey 
iate, overlooking the far-fé umed Ruins, 
George and Abbotsford Hotel, 

h street. Zhe only first-class hotels in 

Visitors will find every Comfort 
ned with Moderate Charges, and are 
tioned against misleading advertisements 

t third or fourth rate houses. Hotel *buses 

ndalltrains. G. HAMILTON, Proprietor. 











Baden-Baden Germany 
Victoria Hotel Virst-class ; most excellent 


American house ; beautiful 
in; moderate charges ; electric light. 





. 2 ‘a Will find acom- 
Americans il Berlin fortable home at 
— fri. Beck’s, Hal- 

tr. 20. Convenient loos ation, liberai 
ta Opportunity for speaking German. 
Summer terms exceptionally moderate. High- 

trcferences, Circulars from Outlook. 


MILAN (Italy) 
Gk ND HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


iss: electric light ; eley 
T. CLERICI 








ators: railway 
» NEW Proprietor. 





HOTEL STALHEIM 
Stalheim, Norway 


, On the ——— of the wonderful Stalheims- 


kley, 1,400 feet 2 ove the sea level. Patron- 
zed by H. M the Emperor of Germany, 
H. M. the tking of Norway gpa Sweden, 


H.R. H. the sp fince of Wales, H. R. H. the 


Princess of Wales, H. M. ae ex-Em- 


press ot France, H. M. the King of Belgium, 


Foreign 


GIBRALTAR #OZEL,. 


Newly built ; angers first-class Continental 
Establishment erfect sanitation ; luxurious: 


ly furnished. ‘Telegrams ** Cecil, Gibraltar. 





Lausanne, Switzerland 


Grand Hotel Riche Mont 


First-class hotel with moderate tariff. Large 
gardens. Magnificent view over the lake and 
mountains. Aft. Baths. Every comfort. 
Patronized by American families In winter 
very ae ed pension terr 


ms 
ER WOLBOLD, Prop. 








HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Greenwich, Ct.— First-class in all pegpects., 
home comforts. H. M. Hircucock, M.D). 


THE WAYSIDE INN” 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Open all the year. Old-fashioned comtort 
and modern luxury. Easy of access. Write 
for booklet. 











District of Columbia 


THE HAMILTON 


Cor. 14th & K Sts., N. W.—A first-class 

family aad transient hotel. Homelike in all 

its appointments. lost pleasantly located 

opposite Franklin Park and easy of access to 

all points of interest. Terms $2.50 and $3.00 

per day. American Plan vecial rates for a 
prolonged ste ay ( Reemeetivame solicited. 
BALL & POLLARD, Prop’s. 


Ww onpingten, 
D.C. 





Massachusetts 


HOTEL 


THORNDIKE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
BOSTON 
Located in aristocratic Back 
Bay, facing Public panne. 

Park Sq.StationN.Y 

& H.R.R. 2 min. alt SA 
(luggage del’d ng 10 min. from Southern 
Union Station; and 10 min. from Northern 
Union Station via Subway, entrance opp.hotel 








New York City 


When in New York 


stop at the 


Grand Union 
Hotel 


Fourtt avenue, 41st & 42d Sts. 
Opp. site Grand Central Station 

A high-class, comfortable, homelike 
hotel with moderate rates. Very ac 
cessible and especially convenient for 
sopping and theaters. European 
plan. 


Rates $1.00 a day and upwards 

















ow York 


The Sanitarium 


AVON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The best results in the treatment of Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Skin Diseases, blood and. ma- 
iarial poisons by the Sulphur Baths. An ideal 
home for invalids or for recreation or rest. 
Chronic or Nervous diseas a specialty. 
Perfect cz are—evers y convenience. M anaged 





by regularly educated Physicians. Steam 
heating—Electric lighting—Elevator. Mod 
ern in every department. 

REFERENCES :—Bishop Starkey of New 
Jersey; Bishop L eonard of Ohio; Rev. Dr 
Darnell, AY on, Address THE SANL- 
TARIUD Avon, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


Long Distance Telephone. 








The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
T ~~ ag nt and special advantages. 


a ARTHL R JACKSON, M.D., 1 


30x 199, 


The GLEASON emis 
SANITARIUM ** *°*%* 


Steam Heat 





Entirely rebuiit Open Fires, 


Elevator. Electric Bells. Sun Parlor 

Me dina Appliances. Dr. JOHN C. ° 
FISHER, formerly of Warsaw Salt 
Baths, resident physician. Write for book 





let to E. B. Gleason, Manager. 


Garden CityHotel 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Forty minutes from New York City or Brook- 
lyn, via Long Island Railroad, brick 
structure, with a!l modern improvements and 

conveniences 

ROOMS LARCE AND AIRY 

The cuisine and service absolutely first- 
class. Glass-inclosed sun parlor 300 feet in 
length, heated by steam. 
Finest Golf Links in the Country 

Special rates for families wishing to remain 
throughout the Winter. Illustrated booklet, 
etc., on apPicat ation to 

SAFFORD, Manager. 


Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Massage, Vacuum and 

E aici. Hydro 
Russian, Mineral Water, 
and all other baths and health appliances 
Sun Parlor and Promenade on the Root 
Steam, Open Fires Suites with Bath \ 
dry, quiet, tonic atmosphere with much sun 
shine Fine sleighing. Saratoga waters 
Send for illustrated circular. 








For health or rest. 
Nauheim Treatments. 
Electric, Turkish, 





Mile. Groschel’s Country Home 


THE PINES, Suffern, N.Y. 
in the Ramapo Mountains 

30 miles from New York City, is now open 

all year. An attractive home for guests otf 

all ages, for rest or recuperation after illness, 

or for study. References exchanged. 





New Hampshire 


Vy he 3 ae bak et CO-OPER- 

IVE MER SETTLE- 
MEN Th For Pann a address Rev. J. E 
JOHNSON, 301 So 8th St., Philadelphia. 


AAA SLI 


can en Big PARANA SII ir Ate 


AS en Wee 


rnin tab EY 9 de 











RECREATION DEPARTMENT | 








New Jersey 


THE SALT BREATH OF THE ‘SEA 
BRINGS HEALTH 


Galen Hall 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
A Sanatorium A Hotel 


Milder climate than Inland or Mountains. 





North Carolina 


Battery Park 
Hotel 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Located on an eminence with extended 
view. Famous for its excellence and hos- 
pitality. Cuisine. of the highest standard. 
Orchestral music in Palm Room daily. The 
golf links are unsurpassed, with a course of 
excellent. lines, and particular! fine teeing- 
holes and putting-greens. W pn Cm fox hunts 
and af oer game. Charming mountain and 
river drives. Booklets of ioe ‘A. Scofield, 
1 Madison Ave. New York C 

E. P. M’KISSIC kK. "Prepeteter. 


Wyckoff Hall “""* 
Forest Hill and es": 
Victoria Lodge ge 


pointment 
conducive to 
683, Asheville, N N. C. 
(Invalids with Tuberculosis not received.) 





health, rleas- 





South Carolina 


“There’s no place like Charleston” 


Winter rendezvous of the famous North 
Atlantic Squadron. Visit historic Fort Sum- 
ter, and the great fortifications now under con- 
struction on Sullivan's Island. 


The Charleston Hotel 


Strictly first-class, affording all modern con- 
veniences. Send for illustrated Booklet. 
W_ IRVING DAVIDS. 





Pine trees. Mild 
climate. Excellent 
board. | Moderate 
terms. T.R.Moore. 


DORCHESTER INN 
Summerville, S.C. 





Pennsylvania 


Grand View Sanatorium 


Open the Year Round. Send for illustrated 


Virginia 


VIRGINIA 
HOT SPRINGS 


Open all the-year. 
2,500 feet elevation on the 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Extension to the 


NEW HOMESTEAD 


containing one hundred additional suites of 
rooms, with private baths, ready for the early 
spring season. 
Hotel and bath-house now under one roof 
Most curative baths known for rheuma- 
tism, gout, and nervous troubles. Every bath 
from flowing springs of natural hot water 


Golf Links and Well-kept Greens 


Fine livery and magnificent mountain sur- 
roundings. 

-ullman compartment car New York to 
Hot Springs without change ‘Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. Books at Frec 
Schofeld’s, Metropolitan Building, Madison 
Square. 

“xcursion tickets and Pullman reservations 
at Chesapeake and Ohio offices, 362 and_ 1323 
Broadway, and offices Pennsylvania R. R 

Celebrated Healing Springs water on sale 
yo H. A. Cassebeer, Sod St. and Columbus 
ve., New York. 

FRED STERRY, Manager, 
Hot Springs, Bath County, Va 


Hygeia Hotel 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


A comfortable, home-like, refined hotel. 
Superior cuisine, ideal location. ‘Turkish, 
Russian, Hot sea water, and other baths. 
Healthful and exhilarating climate. Nogrip, 
no malaria. Golf Links, Music, &c. Moder- 
Send for booklet, 


ate prices. 
F. N. PIKE, Propr. A. C. PIKE, Mgr. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Wanted to Hire for the Summer |; 
At LAKE SUNAPEE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Within a four-mile drive of the R. R. Station, 


A FURNISHED HOUSE 


Must be situated somewhat above the Lake 

and have all modern conveniences—open fire 
places, bathroom, hot and cold water, omiry, 

. four bedrooms and four servants’ rooms : 
viazzas, ample grounds, ; also stable for two 

piazzas ddress, giving full particulars, 
_R. Hi... 270 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


TO LET 


HOUSE—For the Season 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, N. J. 


House five years old; 7 bedrooms, bath, 
hot and cold water, sanite ary plumbing ; : ample 
grounds; magnificent water and valley views ; 
completely furnished ; stable accommodations 











etc. 








pamphlet. Reusen D. Wenricn, 0 if desired. Address CRAWFORD, 231 
WERNERSVILLE, PENN. W. 83d St., New York. 
WALTER'S Wee BMewmt fore vnc, ues 
PARK SANITARIUM Jf house. _ furnished, modern conveniences, 
Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa. }] 800d supply pure water; extensive grounds, 
Open all the year. All modern conven- som Ko ee ee, See apne 
Staples, ¢ oO e 0 gs. 
1ences. Send tor illustrated booklet. town, Rew tersey.(B), P.O. Box 3%. 





The 


WaterGapSanitarium 
Pa. 











R- 

SHED HOUSE in Montere y> 

$50 a month; near farm-house; good fishing, 
ake and stream. Also, for four months, fur- 


CoMEcERTARE KE, LARGE F 


nished house of ten large rooms, bath, shade, 
barn, 
Reasonable rent. 
Barrington, Mass., 


located one mile west of main street. 
Address Box 692, Great 
‘Green River Heights. 


_ Country ty Property — 

N ANTUCKET, MASS.—Three (ot 

tages, thoroughly furnished, 
bluff overlooking ocean. 15, 11, and 9 roon 
bath, laundry, linen, blankets, iano, studi 
stable: near golf, beach, sai ing, fishi 
shooting. Might’ sell one. Sargains 
anore front land. Inquire EAST) 
JOHNSON, 65 W. 55th St... New York. 


CORNWALL, N. Y. 


To let for the summer—A fine old plac« 
Large grounds, stable, 1 cow, garden plant 
etc. For particulars apply to E. Cromw1 
on the groumncs. or pre _ Smith, 
Smith, Mutuai Life Bldg. ~ 

A valuable prop: 


IN FLORIDA must be sold ata 1 


fice owing to death of owner’s husband. | 
particulars address B ox 62, Live Oak, Flor 





Lyon 
. City 








ONTCLAIR, NEW JERSE ‘Y. 
For sale, a comfortable ten-room, 
ern house, most desirably located. hal | 
A. IRSE, Montclair, N. J., or k 
Estate fs 





1\OING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 

Kit so, , pamphlet, ‘* Crescent Beach 
the Sound,” will interest you. Healthy 
roundings, cheerful views. Cottages. C1 
cent Beach Land Co. . Norwich, Conn. 





OR SALE OR TO RENT Buiid 

ings and Grounds suitable for a tir: 
BOARDING SCHOOL, “i R 
A. F., PORTSMOUTH, 


AT SIASCONSET Nantue ket. | 


Attractive tv 
story cottage, 6 rooms, 


furnished, piazza 
M.A. OTIS, 10S. I8th St., Phila., Pa. 


class 
to } 








| 
50 min. out F Pussished house, 11 ro ms 


math; clean; stal 4 
ipree lawn; high guseed; good markets. k.. ( j 
IERCE, 


Pleasantville, Westchester ( o., N.\ 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED-To know of a summer 1 
sort off the coast of Maine or other Easte: 
States where one would be perfectly free fron 
hay fever and not suffer from heat. Al} 

good bathing required and an inexpens 
oarding-place. Address A. E. B., ‘The 
Dennison (Room 56), Columbus, Ohio. 


MISS GLEASON (for many years wit 
the art department of ** The Century ”)) offe: 
her services without commission for the pi 
chase of ee aphs, art products, books, a: 
tique anc modern furniture, etc. ; also inte! 
decoration and_artistie arranging of hom: 
26 West Sixty-first Street, New York. 


A GENTLEMAN (married) would 4 
sume charge of a select country hotel or su 
urvan Park. Would act as manager or run «1 
shares or partnership basis. _ Fine commer 
and ample experience. Address REF E! 
ENCE, No. 7,426, care Outlook 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Near Ya 
University, for sale or to rent, 14-room hous: 
all improvements: specially suited for fan 
ily having son at Yale, or wishing to tal 
student boarders. Address No. 7,258, ca 
The ¢ ses 








WAN AN INTELLIGENT, 
EXP ERIENCED WOMAN, und 
forty years of age, to assist in the care of a 
baby eight months oid. References desir 
Address F S$. W 0. 7,467, care Outlook 


ONE OR TWO CHILDREN \ 
be received into a pleasant country home, to! 
care, and instruction if desired Boston a wid 
New York references. Address Box 
West Newton, Mass. 

TUTORING— By an American lady pr: 
pared to teach Rrqnch and German a 
their literatures. Educated abroad. Best 
testimonials. No. 7,484, care of Outlook 

WANTED-—By a young lady of ¢ 
family, position as companion, for the s 
mer months. eterences given and require! ’ 

Address No. 7,518, care of The Outlook 





LADIES—SHOPPING IN NEN 
YORK. Service free! By  Purchasins 
Agent. (Mrs.) E. P. 


} ‘RIC HARDSON 
Room 3,3 E. Tith = % A 
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THE WHY OF IT 


Noise Isn’t Everything. The street band will attract 
a crowd, but symphony concerts continue to be 
well patronized, 
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Noisy claims for recognition have no permanent effect 
on bicycle buyers,as the evidence must be heard 
before the money is paid. 


We claim nothing that the record will not substantiate. 


The Cleveland bicycle is to-day accepted as the world’s 
Standard for Excellence. 


Do You Ask Why? Then listen.—The Cleveland was | 
the first bicycle of standard type to be built and 
marketed in America. That it has always been a 
es is best shown by the growth of our 

usiness. Weto-day own and operate four fac- 

tories making nothing but Cleveland bicycles, 
with an output and acreage of floor space greater 
than any other exclusive bicycle factory in the 
world. 
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The Cleveland is the only bicycle embodying such ex- 
clusive features as Burwell Ball and Roller Bear- 
ings. Burwell detachable tires and Cleveland 
hardened block and pin chain. 


ELAND || 
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The Burwell Ball and Roller Bearing saves the rider: 
it runs easier and is thoroughly dust proof Its life 
is ten times greater than the best ordinary bearing 
as has been shown by severest tests. The Burwell 
detachable tire is easier to repair when punctured 
(you can doit yourself), more resilient and depend- 
able than any other, The Cleveland hardened 
block and pin chain will stand more usage and show 
less wear than any other chain or combination of 
gears on the market. When used with our gear 
case it gives the maximum of safety and conveni- 4 
ence with a minimum loss of power, j 
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“he Cleveland has led the reformation in bicycle con- : 
struction, A few years ago we astonished the : 
ales world by producing a safe and durable mount at 
SS, ‘ S 4 * 40 lbs., when all others weighed 60 Ibs, and over. 
OCH me gest $ We are to-day manufacturing bicycles at 21 lbs., f 
i VESTIBULE ice, 2 weight for ladies and gentlemen—the lightest ; 
w YORK” WASHINGTON Fae bicycles made for road use. i 
4 ‘he Evidence summed up shows that ours isthe only ; 
bicycle on the ‘99 market embodying new and 
valuable improvements. Cleveland bicycles are 
handled by the best trade the world over. Prices 
from $35.00 to $75.00. Send for catalog. D. 


Mt. A. LOZIER & CO., Mfrs., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BRANCHES:—New York, Chicago, Boston, i 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo, San 
Francisco, Toronto, London, Paris, Ham- 
burg. 


ntiNe 











FACTORIES:—Toledo, Ohio; Westfield, Mass.; 
Toronto Junction, Ont.; Thompsonville, 
Conn, 
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The ‘Island 
Paradise "’ of 
the Pacific 
has more to attract and fascinate 
than any spot you may select. 
.% AC H ad « ~ ; « 
Oceanic Steamship Company 
The Only Steamship Line to 
Hawaii, Samoa, New Zealand and Australia 
and Islands of the South Sez 
Send TEN ON TS in stamps for Haawadli, an ilustrated pamphlet ; 
TXweEN bY CENTS tor Talofa, Samoa, illustrated with colored plates 
J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO. | ™ 
114 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO ——$_________ ae 
Native Using Surf-Board 
IDE - VESTIBULE) 
trains are operated als 
to Omaha, Kansas City, St. Po 
and Minneapolis, equipped wit 
modern, roomy,  comfortah 
Pullman Cars and = Reelinin. |} 
Chair Cars. The European plu || 
Dining Car service is a specia! || 7 
feature of excellence on this || 





line. Delicate china, roses, spot || % 
less linen, perfect ventilation and || 
strictly first-class cooking. 

| 


On the “Burlington's Number On 
fast express, is a Pullman But 
smoking car, fitted with sidebou 
and card tables. This train is o1 
one night on the road betwe 
Chicago and Denver. Its luxurio 


BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO equipment and fast time make a lo _ 


journey seem short. 


* Colorado Outings” 
* California” 
Are the titles of descriptive booklets wl 


can be had without charge upon application 
S. FKUS TLS, General Passenger Age: 


Cc. B. & Q. R. R., CHICAGO. 














































4 — 
© of first-class TREES and PLANT’ 
rin ata O mailed free. Write to 
° T. J. DWYER & SON, 
Mesesss, Box 89, Cornwall, N. Y. 
ay Our Seeds, Plants, Roses, Trees, ete., advertise themselves. The best always cheap 
est. Try us, our prices and goods will please you. Have hundreds of car loads of 


~, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Plants, Etc =. 


We send by mail, postpaid, Seeds, Bulbs, Roses, Plants, Small Trees, Ete, 5.' 
WiNarrival and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. OUR CA‘'TALOGUE, 

elegant book, magazine size, profusely illustrated, tells it all, FIRSIKE. Send for it to-day and 
what values we give fora little money, 45th year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 
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« Milk and water are the two most active agents in carrying disease 
into the home. It behooves every home-maker to use the utmost intelli. 
yence and care over these two important articles of food.’ —The Outlook. 


BRIARCLIFF MILK completely fulfils the above 
requirements, being not only free from all per- 
nicious germs, but is exce edingly rich in its nutritive 


qualities. BRIARCLIFF FARMS 2Sscer2uese. P48 
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{ Kidne ys Suffer 











when the stomac rks. Rhewnatism 
or Gou? comes when the ‘tidied ulter. 
larrant’s Effervescent Seltzer coo 
¢ removes the causes by aiding digestion. An 
ep ot eff ehhesnyronie oe ' remedy that has bee 
@ in favor 50 years do. and $1, All druggists. 


. 
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BURPEE Best 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
for 1899, — Mailed FREE to all 


A bright Book of 170 pages, “es elega 
plates and illustrations from nature 
ble new information, THOU SANDS. OF “Dol n ARS 
in cash prizes. Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W.ATLEE BURPE® & CO. PHILADELPHIA 
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FOR 30c. WE WILL SEND 


kt. Verbena May flower—Lovely clusters 
of bloom in shape and color exactly like the Trail. 
ing Arbutus (or Mayflower) and with the same 


Sweet Peas over #@ vanet) 
Vertected Roy al Show P- anates— Wealors 
Nasturtiume every ko 

Above 3 packets ma nektor@ cents 
twofnends who grow flowers; a é 























which telle how ow flowers f exquisite fragrance, Greatest Novelty this year. 
vata eve ev ei fs Sg ed 1 pkt. (siane Rainbow Leaveu Coleus » 
\ e 1 Jap. Chrysanthemum Aster-Grand 2) 
“iss. o i Liprine OT T. inncapolia, Minn. 1 oe ab Blooming Carnation... .15 
-—— | be tliput Zinvias— Mixed; very fine 10 
1 bulb Laree Flower’s Queen Amaryllis. 
DUE BIL FREE 1° New Giant Fancy Italian Canna... » 
1 Golden Moatbretia—New and fine... .15 
To get new customers to test my seeds { 3 New Giant Gladious Childsi » 
Twill mail my har ae me entalague | 1 plant Everblooming Chrysauthemam 
for INVB, Lithographed and eames | ated, and 0 100. } Xe Ww, Kay snow white and blooms pp profusely 
dD wand for lik. we oe cents Dee ek:  Sealuaaly ' rom July to Jan. Greatest plant novelty ‘ 
frees <ee Hof bargains All the Beat Sceda, Bulbs, and THE MAYFLOWER MONTHLY M (GAZING 
Planta, Rosca, new Fruits, Farm Se cds, Potatecs, 6G months; illustrated— fine colored plates—-devoted 
otes. at lowest prhes Ten Great Nevelties oferd without to Flowers and Gardening. The above 12 Genuine 
ox Lowi be $50, FOR A NAME ' each, Don't buy and Valaable Floral Novelties, worth bw &, May 
tr stowk ay Several varieties shown flower and Catalogue, all by mail, for ® ¢ 
dorm, Great laduceenenta for You witt be OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Arprised at my hangain otfe t » Pustal tostay Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; 
Ll your friends to send t i l receive a copy — illustrated; Magnificent Large Colored 
. B. MILLA, Recdaman, Box 1>8, * abe mill, ’.> “lates; 144 pages; FREE to any who expect to order. 





4 onecenre JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, W. Y. 
REES jar a 


ag my — ar ey Plo ond eee. dging, EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., MORRISVILLE, PA, ect Feed fer Batiss 
























WEDDING 


. AND... 


PRESENTATION 
SILVER 








The Gorham Co., Silversmiths, have made unusually comprehensive prepe- 
tations for the Spring Wedding Season; their many new designs in 


Articles for breakfast and tea tables Jewelry and articles for personal adornment 
Articles for dinner and dessert tables Leather goods (silver mounted) 

Articles for library and writing tables Loving cups and prizes 

Articles for the work basket Mounted glassware 

Buffet furnishings Presents for children 

Candelabra and candlesticks Silver models for the cabinet (toys) 
Chafing dishes and furnishings Smokers’ articles 

College and university shields Souvenir spoons 

Cutlery Toilet articles 

Flat silverware for table use Umbrellas and parasols 


affording the widest possible range of choice, not only in the articles themselves, 
but in their value. 


The Gorham Co., Silversmiths, having the most complete corps of skilled 
aftists and artisans, trained to the highest efficiency, and the most extensive silver- 
smithing plant of modern construction in the world, under experienced management, 
are enabled to offer their productions at the most economical prices, consistent 
with good quality and workmanship. 


The products of the Gorham Company may be identified by this 
imprint. the Lion, Anchor and Gi, with the word ‘‘ Sterling” A 4 
stamped on each piece, and are to be had of the representative 


jewelers or at their own salesrooms. nN 
STERLING 











GORHAM MFc. Co. SILVERS MITHS 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN WritinGc MACHINE Co. 


ENCIRCLING 7. 





to an negate and honorable career for 
both men and women is often 
found in the 


Compact and Easily Operated Keyboard 
of the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter: 


A thorough mastery of the Remington ° 
means ability to do the work that 
the Business World has need of. 





» sent on request. ' WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 





237 Broadway, New York 



































as well as physical perfection, finds in Ferris’ 
Good Sense Corset Waist an ideal garment. 
It yields toevery motion; it neither binds 
nor restricts; it permits full respiration 
and is highly conducive toerectness and & 
grace. Every school girl; every student 
of Delsarte; every mother—every woman 
who ever bends or lifts should wear 












Made in many styles to suit all forms. 
you would like to know who wears them aa 
see how they look, we will send you a book 
of photographic pictures—free. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading 
retailers. Do not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; 
Misses’, 50c. to $1.00; Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 
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Two important ad- 
vances have been 
made the past week in the military oc- 
cupation of the Philippines by the United 
States. The first was the action of the 
island of Negros, through a commission 
sent to Manila, accepting our sovereignty 
over that island. Negros is one of the 
largest islands in the Visayas group, and 
has about 350,000 population. Its capi- 
tal is Bacolot, and there are several other 
towns of some consequence on the coast. 
‘The present action is due to the coast 
residents, it is probable, rather than to 
the more savage inhabitants of the in- 
land mountain regions. Negros, after the 
withdrawal of Spanish forces from the 
island, had established a provisional gov- 
ernment of its own, but it refused to accept 
the leadership of Aguinaldo. ‘The second 
step is the taking at least nominal pos- 
session of the island of Cebu by a United 
States vessel. This is another island of 
the Visayas group and one of considerable 
size, though smaller than Negros, and its 
chief town, Cebu, is the third largest in 
the Philippine Islands. The gunboat 
Petrel landed fifty sailors early last week, 
and there was no armed opposition to 
the occupation of the city of Cebu. 
Despatches from Manila received here 
Monday, however, say: “* The authorities 
made no forcible resistance to our oc- 
cupation, they being practically without 
means of defense. The only fear now 
is that they will burn the town before 
the troops arrive.”” The less encourag- 


The Philippine Campaign 


ing features of the campaign for the 
week have been the attempt to burn 


the city of Manila which took place on 
the evening of Washington’s Birthday, the 
burning on Saturday of the village of 
Mariquina, seven miles from Manila, and 
the fact that, in one instance at least, a 
body of the enemy successfully broke 
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through our lines. The incendiary attempt 
of the native sympathizers with Aguinaldo 
in Manila produced a serious destruction 
of property and a heavy money loss, but 
the energy of the troops prevented the 
fire from spreading throughout the city. 
There seems to have been a_ concerted 
action between the incendiaries and the in- 
surgent troops outside the city, who, accord 
ing to General Otis’s despatch, succeeded 
in entering the outskirts of Manila and 
were then driven back with loss. There has 
been skirmishing but no serious fighting 
beyond Caloocan and at other parts of 
our line. 


® 


The military situation seems 
to be, briefly, that our troops 
can with ease drive back any force of in- 
surgents which opposes them in the field, 
but that if our lines are extended to a dis- 
tance of many miles from Manila there is 
danger that separate bands of insurgents 
may get between the city and the outlying 
wings of the army. This is probably what 
General Otis had in mind when he cabled 
to the commander of reinforcements which 
had reached Ceylon that haste should be 
made, as the situation was ‘ critical.” 
Admiral Dewey’s despatch urging that 
the Oregon, now at Honolulu, should be 
sent with haste on account of “ political 
reasons,” has puzzled the Government at 
Washington and the press. It may mean 
either that the presence of the Oregon is 
desired by Admiral Dewey in order to 
strengthen our force on the coast and im- 
press those natives now hesitating whether 
to accept our rule or to follow Aguinaldo, 
or it may possibly mean that the presence 
ot the Oregon would reassure the foreign 
governments (Germany especially) as to 
the safety of the lives and property of 
their citizens now in Manila. All agree 
483 
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that Admiral Dewey’s message, whatever 
it may mean, was founded on a wise view 
of affairs, as the country has implicit con- 
fidence in Admiral Dewey. It is equally 
true that the message is not a source of 
alarm as to immediate danger, and Gen- 
eral Otis’s despatches to Washington indi- 
cate full confidence in the ability of our 
commanders to extend our military rule 
steadily. The latest reports are that 
8,000 of the insurgents have offered to 
surrender, but that General Otis will not 
treat with them as a military force and 
only demands that they lay down their 
arms and disperse. 


® 


The present crisis 
lent unusual inter- 
est to the addresses 
delivered last week in commemoration 
of Washington. It was noteworthy that 
President Low, of Columbia, the orator of 
the day at Philadelphia, and President 
Adams, of Wisconsin University, the most 
thoughtful of the speakers at Chicago, both 
placed the moral emphasis of their ad- 
dresses upon the supreme need of a reform 
in the civil service, created by our posses- 
sion of the Spanish islands. President 
Adams did not advocate that this possession 
should be made permanent, but he stren- 
uously insisted that it would prove a curse 
both to the islands and to ourselves un- 
less our civil service was made thoroughly 
pure. President Low’s address was an 
eloquent defense of President McKinley’s 
Administration. The President, he de- 
clared, had no alternative except to pur- 
sue the policy he hadtaken. Our position 
toward the Philippines, he urged, was not 
like that of France toward America. We 
are bound, he said, to consider the capac- 
ity of the natives for self-government. 
To declare that we cannot govern the 
Philippines without being untrue to our 
ideal of government “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,” was to 
claim that self-governing democracy, by 
its very nature, is incapable of serving 
other peoples except by its own example. 
Mr. Low declared that he did not think 
so meanly of democracy. He did not 
question that we should give to the Fili- 
pinos free schools and free speech, free- 
dom to worship God according to their 
own conscience, and equality before the 
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law. At the Detroit celebration Secretary 
Alger declared that the Stars and Stripes 
have never been taken down from where 
they have been planted but once, and they 
never will be again. Governor Pingree, 
who was a guest at the same meeting, 
spoke of the dangers to the Republican 
party from the fact that it is no longer dis- 
tinctively the party of the common people, 
but has drawn to itself the wealthy classes 
which a generation ago opposed it, and is 
in danger of accepting their leadership. 
Mr. Bryan’s address, which was the fea- 
ture of the principal celebration at Wash- 
ington, laid its emphasis upon the suprem- 
acy of conscience over “ manifest destiny ”’ 
as a guide in political action. ‘ Manifest 
destiny,” he said, “is not a matter of 
chance, but a matter of choice. It is not 
a thing to be waited for; it is a thing to 
be achieved. The hour of temptation has 
come; but temptations do not destroy, 
they merely test the strength of the indi- 
viduals and nations. They are stumbling- 
blocks or stepping-stones according to the 
use made of them.” 


® 


The army court formed 
to investigate General 
Miles’s charge as to the 
beef furnished the soldiers in Cuba and 
Porto Rico listened last week to the tes- 
timony of many officers, including General 
Miles and General Eagan ; this week the 
court is visiting Chicago to see the meth- 
ods of the contractors who furnished 
refrigerated and canned beef. General 
Miles confirmed the accuracy of the re- 
ports of his testimony before the Presi- 
dent’s Commission, supported by the 
reports of many officers. He declined, 
however, to admit the correctness of news- 
paper interviews. He disclaimed any 
intention of charging fraud in the sentence 
“under pretense of experiment,” applied 
by him to the furnishing of refrigerated 
beef, admitting that the phrase was open 
to misconstruction, and that he should 
have said “theory” instead of “ pretense.” 
As to the “embalmed ” or “ processed ” 
beef, it is now clear that Dr. Daly’s report, 
on which General Miles partly relied, re- 
ferred to an experiment with which the 
Government and army had nothing to do, 
except as the meat was allowed to be put 
on transports, not to be eaten, but to be 
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observed. But General Miles intimated 
that he would later offer evidence about 
the treatment of refrigerated beef. A 
mass of testimony was presented by Gen- 
eral Kent, Major Jackson, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Van Horn, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Humphrey, and others to the effect that 
the canned beef ws unpalatable, tasteless, 
repulsive in appearance, without nutritious 
qualities, and was rejected by the men. 
Some evidence to the contrary was ad- 
duced, but the preponderance of the oral 
proof, added to the sixty or more officers’ 
reports filed by General Miles, indicates 
to the lay mind that most of this canned 
beef was worse than useless as a ration. 
On the other hand, there was a good deal 
of evidence indicating that the refrigerated 
beef was generally good when not issued 
from cold storage too long before being 
used, and there was a fair division of 
opinion as to whether beef on the hoof 
could have been used to advantage in 
Porto Rico, as General Miles asserts. 
General Eagan laid stress on the intention 
of the Commissary Department that the 
canned beef should be used only as a 
travel or emergency ration when fresh 
beef could not be had, to be eaten with 
condiments and vegetables, if obtainable, 
not out of the can. He admitted that the 
effect of heat was to make the meat repul- 
sive to the eye. 


® 


The determination of 
the Democratic Sena- 
tors to prevent the pas- 
sage of any army reorganization bill at this 
session of Congress, rather than accept the 
permanent establishment of a standing 
army of 98,000 men, led the Administration 
Senators to accept the compromise offered 
by Senator Cockrell on behalf of his party 
associates. This compromise is substan- 
tially that proposed by Mr. Bryan at the 
time of his resignation from the army. It 
is that the regular army shall be continued 
for two years upon the basis of 65,000 
men, and that the President shall be 
authorized to enlist 35,000 more for ser. 
vice in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, so long as he may deem their 
services to be required. Senator Cock 
rell’s original proposal that the provincial 
force should be composed exclusively of 
natives of the Spanish islands, officered 
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by Americans, was modified so as to 
allow the President to exercise his discre- 
tion regarding the nativity as well as the 
number of this special force. While the 
compromise looked like a Democratic 
victory, the most effective criticism of the 
original bill came from a Republican 
Senator, Mr. Proctor, of Vermont—first 
Secretary of War under President Har- 
rison’s Administration. ‘The defect of the 
Committee bill, said Senator Proctor, was 
that it perpetuated the corps of staff 
officers upon the basis that is the source 
of the most serious evils from which our 
armies are now suffering. Vacancies in 
this corps, he said, are filled exclusively 
by promotion; and as_ the appointments 
are all made at the foot of the list, even 
less care is used than if they were made 
to the higher and more responsible places. 
The common method of appointment he 
described as follows : 

There is a vacancy, or is to be one, of a 
captaincy in the Quartermaster’s Department. 
The scramble for the place commences months 
before the vacancy actually occurs. There 
are about six hundred first lieutenants in the 
line of the army ; one hundred or more of them 
are applicants for the place. There are hun- 
dreds of others just as well fitted, who are not 
applicants, either because they have no influ- 
ential political friends or because, from a sense 
of honor and propriety, they will not seek pre 
ferment. The applicants file briefs giving 
their record, with letters from military officers, 
personal and political friends. These briefs 
are often printed pamphlets of many pages. 
The wives, mothers, and sisters of the appli 
cants in personal interviews appeal to the 
President and the Secretary. This scramble to 
get out of the fighting branch of the army is 
at least unseemly. Of course but little con 
sideration is given to most of these applica 
tions. Senator A or Representative B has a 
relative or a constituent with powerful influ 
ence behind him. He demands the appoint- 
ment and gets it. 


It is perhaps needless to point out that 
Generals Eagan and Corbin have come to 
the front as officers of the staff. The 
reorganization which Senator Proctor de- 
manded was one under which officers of 
the line should serve for temporary periods 
on the staff, after the manner employed 
in the English army and also in the Ameri- 
cannavy. Secretary Proctor’s determined 
opposition to the Committee bill, combined 
with the desire of the Administration 
Senators to avoid a special session of Con- 
gress, helped to bring about the prompt 
acceptance of the Democratic compromise. 
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On Monday the compromise bill passed 
the Senate by a vote of 55 to 13, with 
some amendments, the most important 
being that on July 1, 1901, the army shall 
be reduced to 27,000 men—its number 
before the beginning of the war with 
Spain. 
® 


At the hearing last week be- 
fore the Post-Office Commit- 
tee, Mr. Finley Acker, a 
Philadelphia merchant, presented forcibly 
the reasons which had led the National 
Board of Trade to demand a heavy re- 
duction in the payments now made to the 
railroads for carrying the mails. Some of 
Mr. Acker’s arguments are already familiar 
to our readers; but one of them was 
entirelynovel. He showed the Committee, 
by means of photographs of the various 
cars used, that the special postal cars for 
which the Government pays a rental of 
$6,250 a year apiece are apparently identi- 
cal in structure and equipment with the 
postal compartments in the combination 
cars for which no rental is paid. Yet the 
Government is spending over $3,000,000 
a year in rental for these special cars, in 
addition to the regular rate for hauling 
the mail they contain. This abuse is one 
which must be speedily rectified. It has 
now been many years since Secretary 
Vilas pointed out that the annual rental 
paid for these postal cars is more than 
their original cost. Even if some rental 
be justifiable, the rate is surely preposter- 
ous. These postal cars, as any one can 
see by examining them, cost no more to 
construct than the tourists’ cars made by 
the Pullman Company, yet the Pullman 
Company receives less than $2,000 a year 
from each of these tourist cars, out of 
which sum it has to pay the wages of a 
porter and part of the wages of a con- 
ductor. The net returns to the Pullman 
Company from one of these cars are much 
less than one-third what the Government 
pays the railroads as rental for a postal 
car. Besides this rental, the Government 
pays a minimum of six cents a ton each 
mile for the mail carried in the car, rang- 
ing from two to ten tons per car. The 
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average receipts of the railroads for haul- 
ing one of these cars are about thirty-six 
cents a mile, while the average receipts of 
railroads for hauling a Pullman car are 
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merely the fares collected from a few pas- 
sengers, some of whom ride upon passes, 
The Government, therefore, is paying the 
railroads about three times as much for 
hauling a postal car as the Pullman Coin- 
pany and its patrons pay for hauling a 
Pullman. We have previously shown that 
the Government pays the railroads over 
three times as much per ton mile as do the 
express companies, though its hauls are 
longer and should be performed at a lower 
rate. All along the line, apparently, the 
Government pays for carrying the mails 
about three times as much as_ private 
corporations pay for similar services. 
a 

North Carolina, if its 

Legislature _ reflects 
public sentiment, will follow the example 
of South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisi 
ana by the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment disfranchising the bulk of its 
negro voters. ‘The measure proposed is 
substantially that adopted in Louisiana 
establishing educational and property qual 
ifications, but stipulating that they shall not 
apply to families which enjoyed the suf 
frage prior to the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Ina Senate of fifty members 
only six voted against it, and in a lowe! 
House of one hundred and twenty members 
only twenty-seven voted against it. In the 
House at least the vote did not follow 
strictly party lines, as six Democrats voted 
against the measure, while three Populists 
and one Republican voted in its favor. 
In Louisiana the Constitutional Conven 
tion which drafted this provision for th: 
disfranchisement of the blacks had thy 
power to put it into effect without consul! 
ing the voters. In North Carolina, how 
ever, the voters must pass upon the amend 
ment. If the white voters were a unit, ti 
amendment would be adopted by a majority 
of more than two to one—for the white vot 
ers at the last census numbered 233,00 
and the blacks only 109,000. But this ver 
preponderance of whites in North Carolin 
has not only lessened the fear of * negro 
domination,” but has caused many of tl 
white voters to believe that even-handed 
justice to men of both races is a safe 
remedy for admitted evils than the repres 
sion of the blacks. The white populatio: 
in the mountain districts is largely Repub 
lican in politics, and if it votes solid! 
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against the proposed disfranchisement of 
negroes the amendment will be defeated. 
Even if it is adopted, the Republican party 
in North Carolina has sufficient means to 
bring the matter before the United States 
Courts, and test the question whether the 
proposed disfranchisement of families 
which received the suffrage by the Fif- 
ieenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution does not conflict with its provis- 
ion that the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be abridged by 
any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. ‘The 
Outlook is in sympathy with honest 
attempts to exclude vice and ignorance 
from the polls; but the law must not 
exclude vicious and ignorant blacks and 
admit vicious and ignorant whites. 


(5-2) 


It is natural that public 
opinion should ascribe 
the sudden and concerted 
attacks upon the New York City elevated 
roads to something else than zeal for the 
public interests on the part of the ‘Tam- 
inany officials by whom they are made. 
Whether, in point of fact, stock-jobbery, a 
desire to force the Manhattan Elevated 
Company to deal with the Metropolitan 
Company, or the refusal of the Manhattan 
to allow the Compressed Air Company 
(in which Mr. Croker is interested) to 
allow the latter to hang its pipes on the 
structure of the elevated roads, or some 
other special motive, has prompted the 
attacks we do not know. © But, whether 
the motive of these attacks be good or 
bad, it is earnestly to be hoped that out 
of them may come some good to the 
people of New York. 
roads have insolently and persistently dis- 
regarded the public comfort is notorious ; 
iny effort to make the roads keep their 
structures safe, neat, and well painted, 
their stations clean and in sanitary con- 
dition, their cars sufficient in accommo- 
dations, healthful, and clean, will meet 
seneral approval. Reforms of this kind 
have long been needed, and the com 
pany, although it now makes profuse 
promises for the future, has shown such 
indifference in the past that the force 
of stringent law should be applied. The 
ordinances now awaiting the Mayor’s 

tion direct the roads to 
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under the tracks for the entire length of 
the line (a matter of some expense, no 
doubt, but the only way of shielding the 
passers beneath from oil and water drip- 
pings), and to run trains at intervals of 
five minutes day and night—a_ require- 
ment obviously not necessary for fair ser- 
vice, and decidedly unreasonable. The 
Health Board has served scores of notices 
upon the company demanding reform as 
to the drip-pans and the sanitary condi- 
tions of stations and cars. Even the 
actual safety of the structure has been 
called in question, but no proof of danger 
has been adduced. ‘The Park Board has 
served notice on the company to remove 
its structures from Battery Park, to which 
the road was given access on condition 
that its occupation might be terminated 
at six months’ notice. ‘This last attack 
presents a fairly open question—whether 
or not the public would lose more by the 
inability of the elevated road to bring its 
passengers to South Ferry and the adja- 
cent ferries than it now loses by the de- 
facing of the park. Whatever be the 
opinion upon this and some other disputed 
points, there can be no doubt about the 
pressing need of enforcement of the laws 
of common cleanliness and_ reasonable 
comfort in the cars and stations of the 
lines. 


2 


There is no more influential 
or hopeful assembly of * la 
bor ” than the annual parlia 
ment of the negro farmers known as the 
‘Tuskegee Conference. Its eighth annua! 
meeting was held February 22 on the 
grounds of the ‘Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institut2, Alabama. About one 
thousand negro farmers attended, and two 
thousand persons were present in the new 
chapel, built of brick made on the spot 
by the Tuskegee students. The whole 
country was represented, from Virginia to 
Texas arn? ‘rom Massachusetts to Wiscon 
sin. While other conferences deal with 
outrages and with politics, the Tuskegee 
Conference concerns itself, as Principal 
Booker ‘T. Washington said in his open 
ing address from the chair, only with the 
morals and the homes, the educational! 
and economic interests, of the negro. Its 
special aim is to promote the development 
among the agricultural masses. who con 
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stitute eighty-five per cent. of the Southern 
negroes, of industrious and thrifty man- 
hood, economic independence, virtuous 
homes, and adequate education. Of the 
results of the year’s endeavor, the reports 
given by various speakers from Alabama 
and other States were blended of light 
and shade, with a decided tone of encour- 
agement in increasing land ownership, 
prosperous farming, and lengthened school 
terms. A point abundantly testified to 
was the negro’s gain, by thrift and enter- 
prise, of economic equality with white 
neighbors. There is no color-line among 
the competent. ‘My best customers,” 
said one, “‘ are white people.” Some de- 
clared it largely the negro’s fault if race 
relations were not what they should be. 
Others said, “The white people are our 
best friends, and we are going to make 
them more so.” 


® 


A sign of promise for 
wholesome treatment and 
happy settlement of the race problem is 
the spreading through the South of the 
“ Tuskegee idea’’ embodied in this great 
annual conference. More than one hun- 
dred and fifty local conferences on the 
same plan have been organized in Ala- 
bama, most of them meeting monthly. In 
these the negro farmers get together to re- 
port progress on the Tuskegee line, and to 
encourage one another by telling of their 
endeavors and successes. ‘These confer- 
ences have spread into other States, and 
are getting to be common throughout the 
South. A writer in the Montgomery 
“ Advertiser’’ says that they reach the 
masses of the people more than all other 
agencies combined, and * have such vital 
relations to the meal and meat problem 
that they touch the interests of 
plantation.” The negro women, too, are 
taking hold. One of these reported the 
formation in her * beat ” of 
of mothers numbering seventy members 
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of life, the cultivation of steady habit 
saving as better than spending, all poss 
ble sacrifices for better education, and th. 
development of moral and Christian cha 
acter. ‘The following day was devoted, as 
usual, to the Workers’ Conference, con) 
posed of representative helpers and friencs 
of the Tuskegee movement, teachers ani 
others, white and negro, from South ar 
North. The theme of its discussion w:is 
the relations of the two races, the diffici'! 
ties involved and their remedies. Of this 
no detailed report has reached us. It is 
true, as Principal Washington affirmed in 
his opening address, that the problem of 
closer and more friendly relations between 
the negro and the white is one which can 
be most helpfully considered in the educa- 
tional institutions of the South. 


® 


The adjournment of the 
joint High Commission 
at Washington without 
agreeing upon a treaty is very disappoint: 
ing, especially as most of the points in 
dispute had been satisfactorily adjusted, 
and it was hoped that these might be 
made the basis of a treaty, leaving un- 
settled matters for further consideration. 
Instead of this,all the conclusions arrived 
at are left open till August 2 next, when 
the Commission will meet again, unless 
the Chairmen of both sides agree upon a 
different date. That this indicates a 
merely formal arrangement is not to le 
accepted ; hope is expressed that further 
delay over the Alaskan boundary quest 
the one vital point of disagreement, n 
conduce to less exacting demands by th 
Canadian Commissioners. It was ina 
ity to accept the terms upon which 
latter wished to submit this 
arbitration that broke off the negotiat 
and that was not 
to remaining 
our Commissioners, but resulted fron 
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other, nor would our Commissioners agree 
to arbitrate American control of existing 
settlements on the tide-waters of the coast. 
lt is, therefore, only opposition to a pro- 
posed method of reference to arbitration, 
together with the exception as to tide-water 
settlements, that have blocked the way to 
the hoped-for Treaty of Quebec. At least 
no other explanation has been given. 


& 


That present failure is only 
temporary, however, is nat- 
ural to expect from the im- 
portance and intricacy of the matters 
submitted six months ago. The labor of 
these prolonged negotiations can hardly 
come to naught; the best of feeling has 
prevailed on both sides, and the provision 
for a future resumption of sessions is not 
an idle formality. Accepting the prev- 
alent impression that satisfactory conclu- 
sions have actually been reached on some 
of the points submitted, even this is far 
in advance of most negotiations hitherto ; 
on former occasions there has been more 
discussion and delay over one question 
than over the dozen or more referred to this 
Commission. Besides, for reasons we have 
already stated, it was not expected that 
the Senate, as now constituted, would have 
ratified the treaty; nor is it likely that the 
Canadian Commissioners, comprising the 
Premier and part of his Cabinet, would 
care to face the House of Commons 
at Ottawa with an agreement in part in- 
stead of a comprehensive treaty such as 
they hoped to secure. Party reasons of 
the most urgent kind demand that no 
expedient be left untried, for throughout 
Canada the belief is general that if a Lib- 
eral administration cannot procure a treaty, 
t itter’s postponement will be indefinite. 


The Reasons of 
the Failure 


There are, of course, changed conditions 
complicate the local or Canadian 
of view with the imperial ; and Great 

is more anxious than ever that the 
tot the negotiations should not pre} 
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there can be no complaint by her on the 
score of British remissness, as in former 
negotiations. It is more than likely that 
she will not fail to improve the oppor- 
tunity still open to her. 


& 


Events in Paris during the 
past week have demon- 
strated the essential weakness of the 
various centers of opposition to the exist- 
ing government, and the strength of the 
new President, M. Loubet. In no city in 
the world do irresponsible people, without 
large following and with a turn for the 
dramatic, come so easily to the front and 
make so much noise as in Paris. M. 
Rochefort, M. Dérouléde, and M. Mille- 
voye are gentlemen with immense capacity 
for making scenes, but no capacity for 
effective leadership. Paris is cursed, 
moreover, with the worst press in the 
world. Our own sensational newspapers 
are vulgar, but they are not so indecent, 
vituperative, and insolently personal as 
the worst newspapers in Paris. If M. 
Loubet had been a criminal, he could not 
have been more shamefully treated than 
by what has been well called the “ reptile ” 
press. ‘The President of the Criminal Divis- 
ion of the Court of Cassation not long ago, 
in stating the grounds of his selection of 
M. Bard as reporter in the re-examination 
of the Dreyfus case, declared that he 
chose him “ because he was unmarried, 
and therefore less susceptible through wife 
and children to the invectives and threats 
of death uttered by certain organs of the 
Through this tide of brutal per- 
sonal accusation, misrepresentation, men- 
aces, and threats, M. Loubet has gone 
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serenely on his way. 
Street 
mobs, and threats of revolution ; but there 
has been also a massing of a considerable 
body of troops in Paris, and an evident 
intention on the part of the Government 
to stand no trifling with mobs and dema 
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On Monday the compromise bill passed 
the Senate by a vote of 55 to 13, with 
some amendments, the most important 
being that on July 1, 1901, the army shall 
be reduced to 27,000 men—its number 
before the beginning of the war with 
Spain. 


@ 


At the hearing last week be- 
fore the Post-Office Commit- 
tee, Mr. Finley Acker, a 
Philadelphia merchant, presented forcibly 
the reasons which had led the National 
Board of Trade to demand a heavy re- 
duction in the payments now made to the 
railroads for carrying the mails. Some of 
Mr. Acker’s arguments are already familiar 
to our readers; but one of them was 
entirelynovel. He showed the Committee, 
by means of photographs of the various 
cars used, that the special postal cars for 
which the Government pays a rental of 
$6,250 a year apiece are apparently identi- 
cal in structure and equipment with the 
postal compartments in the combination 
cars for which no rental is paid. Yet the 
Government is spending over $3,000,000 
a year in rental for these special cars, in 
addition to the regular rate for hauling 
the mail they contain. This abuse is one 
which must be speedily rectified. It has 
now been many years since Secretary 
Vilas pointed out that the annual rental 
paid for these postal cars is more than 
their original cost. Even if some rental 
be justifiable, the rate is surely preposter- 
ous. These postal cars, as any one can 
see by examining them, cost no more to 
construct than the tourists’ cars made by 
the Pullman Company, yet the Pullman 
Company receives less than $2,000 a year 
from each of these tourist cars, out of 
which sum it has to pay the wages of a 
porter and part of the wages of a con- 
ductor. The net returns to the Pullman 
Company from one of these cars are much 
less than one-third what the Government 
pays the railroads as rental for a postal 
car. Besides this rental, the Government 
pays a minimum of six cents a ton each 
mile for the mail carried in the car, rang- 
ing from two to ten tons per car. The 
average receipts of the railroads for haul- 
ing one of these cars are about thirty-six 
cents a mile, while the average receipts of 
railroads for hauling a Pullman car are 
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merely the fares collected from a few pas- 
sengers, some of whom ride upon passes. 
The Government, therefore, is paying the 
railroads about three times as much for 
hauling a postal car as the Pullman Coin- 
pany and its patrons pay for hauling a 
Pullman. We have previously shown that 
the Government pays the railroads over 
three times as much per ton mile as do the 
express companies, though its hauls are 
longer and should be performed at a lower 
rate. All along the line, apparently, the 
Government pays for carrying the mails 
about three times as much as private 
corporations pay for similar services. 


& 


North Carolina, if its 
Legislature reflects 
public sentiment, will follow the example 
of South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana by the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment disfranchising the bulk of its 
negro voters. ‘The measure proposed is 
substantially that adopted in Louisiana 
establishing educational and property qual- 
ifications, but stipulating that they shall not 
apply to families which enjoyed the suf- 
frage prior to the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Ina Senate of fifty members 
only six voted against it, and in a lower 
House of one hundred and twenty members 
only twenty-seven voted against it. In the 
House at least the vote did not follow 
strictly party lines, as six Democrats voted 
against the measure, while three Populists 
and one Republican voted in its favor. 
In Louisiana the Constitutional Conven 

tion which drafted this provision for the 
disfranchisement of the blacks had the 
power to put it into effect without consult- 
ing the voters. In North Carolina, how 

ever, the voters must pass upon the amend- 
ment. If the white voters were a unit, the 
amendment would be adopted by a majority 
of more than two to one—for the white vot- 
ers at the last census numbered 233,009 
and the blacks only 109,000. But this very 
preponderance of whites in North Carolina 
has not only lessened the fear of “ negro 
domination,” but has caused many of the 
white voters to believe that even-handed 
justice to men of both races is a safer 
remedy for admitted evils than the repres- 
sion of the blacks. The white population 
in the mountain districts is largely Repub- 
lican in politics, and if it votes solidly 
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against the proposed disfranchisement of 
negroes the amendment will be defeated. 
ven if it is adopted, the Republican party 
in North Carolina has sufficient means to 
bring the matter before the United States 
Courts, and test the question whether the 
proposed disfranchisement of families 
which received the suffrage by the Fif- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution does not conflict with its provis- 
ion that the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be abridged by 
any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. The 
Outlook is in sympathy with honest 
attempts to exclude vice and ignorance 
from the polls; but the law must not 
exclude vicious and ignorant blacks and 
admit vicious and ignorant whites. 


& 


It is natural that public 
opinion should ascribe 
the sudden and concerted 
attacks upon the New York City elevated 
roads to something else than zeal for the 
public interests on the part of the Tam- 
many officials by whom they are made. 
Whether, in point of fact, stock-jobbery, a 
desire to force the Manhattan Elevated 
Company to deal with the Metropolitan 
Company, or the refusal of the Manhattan 
to allow the Compressed Air Company 
(in which Mr. Croker is interested) to 
allow the latter to hang its pipes on the 
structure of the elevated roads, or some 
other special motive, has prompted the 
attacks we do not know. But, whether 
the motive of these attacks be good or 
bad, it is earnestly to be hoped that out 
of them may come some good to the 
people of New York. That the elevated 
roads have insolently and persistently dis- 
regarded the public comfort is notorious ; 
any effort to make the roads keep their 
structures safe, neat, and well painted, 
their stations clean and in sanitary con- 
,dition, their cars sufficient in accommo- 
dations, healthful, and clean, will meet 
seneral approval. Reforms of this kind 
have long been needed, and@ the com 
pany, although it now makes _ profuse 
promises for the future, has shown such 
indifference in the past that the force 
f stringent law should be applied. The 
ordinances now awaiting the Mayor’s 
iction direct the roads to pui drip-pans 
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under the tracks for the entire length of 
the line (a matter of some expense, no 
doubt, but the only way of shielding the 
passers beneath from oil and water drip- 
pings), and to run trains at intervals of 
five minutes day and night—a _ require- 
ment obviously not necessary for fair ser- 
vice, and decidedly unreasonable. The 
Health Board has served scores of notices 
upon the company demanding reform as 
to the drip-pans and the sanitary condi- 
tions of stations and cars. Even the 
actual safety of the structure has been 
called in question, but no proof of danger 
has been adduced. ‘The Park Board has 
served notice on the company to remove 
its structures from Battery Park, to which 
the road was given access on condition 
that its occupation might be terminated 
at six months’ notice. This last attack 
presents a fairly open question—whether 
or not the public would lose more by the 
inability of the elevated road to bring its 
passengers to South Ferry and the adja- 
cent ferries than it now loses by the de- 
facing of the park. Whatever be the 
opinion upgn this and some other disputed 
points, there can be no doubt about the 
pressing need of enforcement of the laws 
of common cleanliness and reasonable 
comfort in the cars and stations of the 
lines. 


& 


There is no more influential 
or hopeful assembly of “ la 
bor ” than the annual parlia 
ment of the negro farmers known as the 
Tuskegee Conference. Its eighth annual 
meeting was held February 22 on the 
grounds of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institut2, Alabama. About one 
thousand negro farmers attended, and two 
thousand persons were present in the new 
chapel, built of brick made on the spot 
by the Tuskegee students. The whole 
country was represented, from Virginia to 
Texas and 'rom Massachusetts to Wiscon 
sin. While other conferences deal with 
outrages and with politics, the Tuskegee 
Conference concerns itself, as Principal 
Booker T. Washington said in his open. 
ing address from the chair, only with the 
morals and the homes, the educational 
and economic interests, of the negro. Its 
special aim is to promote the development 
among the agricultural masses, who con 
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stitute eighty-five per cent. of the Southern 
negroes, of industrious and thrifty man- 
hood, economic independence, virtuous 
homes, and adequate education. Of the 
results of the year’s endeavor, the reports 
given by various speakers from Alabama 
and other States were blended of light 
and shade, with a decided tone of encour- 
agement in increasing land ownership, 
prosperous farming, and lengthened school 
terms. A point abundantly testified to 
was the negro’s gain, by thrift and enter- 
prise, of economic equality with white 
neighbors. There is no color-line among 
the competent. “My best customers,” 
said one, “ are white people.” Some de- 
clared it largely the negro’s fault if race 
relations were not what they should be. 
Others said, “‘ The white people are our 
best friends, and we are going to make 
them more so.” 


® 


A sign of promise for 
wholesome treatment and 
happy settlement of the race problem is 
the spreading through the South of the 
“ Tuskegee idea’’ embodied in this great 
annual conference. More than one hun- 
dred and fifty local conferences on the 
same plan have been organized in Ala- 
bama, most of them meeting monthly. In 
these the negro farmers get together to re- 
port progress on the Tuskegee line, and to 
encourage one another by telling of their 
endeavors and successes. These confer- 
ences have spread into other States, and 
are getting to be common throughout the 
South. A writer in the Montgomery 
“ Advertiser” says that they reach the 
masses of the people more than all other 
agencies combined, and “ have such vital 
relations to the meal and meat problem 
that they touch the interests of every 
plantation.” The negro women, too, are 
taking hold. One of these reported the 
formation in her “ beat ” of a conference 
of mothers numbering seventy members. 
These women “sell butter and eggs and 
buy their own clothes, and have raised 
$175 besides during the year to help 
their husbands out of debt.” The clos- 
ing “Declarations” which, under Prin- 
cipal Washington’s wise leadership, focal- 
ize the farmers’ discussions, emphasize 
points of moment not for negro labor 
only; viz., intentness on the serious side 
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of life, the cultivation of steady habits, 
saving as better than spending, all possi 
ble sacrifices for better education, and the 
development of moral and Christian char- 
acter. The following day was devoted, as 
usual, to the Workers’ Conference, com 
posed of representative helpers and friends 
of the Tuskegee movement, teachers and 
others, white and negro, from South and 
North. The theme of its discussion was 
the relations of the two races, the difficul- 
ties involved and their remedies. Of this 
no detailed report has reached us. It is 
true, as Principal Washington affirmed in 
his opening address, that the problem of 
closer and more friendly relations between 
the negro and the white is one which can 
be most helpfully considered in the educa- 
tional institutions of the South. 


® 


The adjournment of the 
joint High Commission 
at Washington without 
agreeing upon a treaty is very disappoint- 
ing, especially as most of the points in 
dispute had been satisfactorily adjusted, 
and it was hoped that these might be 
made the basis of a treaty, leaving un- 
settled matters for further consideration. 
Instead of this,all the conclusions arrived 
at are left open till August 2 next, when 
the Commission will meet again, unless 
the Chairmen of both sides agree upon a 
different date. That this indicates a 
merely formal arrangement is not to be 
accepted ; hope is expressed that further 
delay over the Alaskan boundary question, 
the one vital point of disagreement, may 
conducé to less exacting demands by the 
Canadian Commissioners. It was inabil- 
ity to accept the terms upon which the 
latter wished to submit this question to 
arbitration that broke off the negotiations ; 
and that an agreement was not made as 
to remaining matters was not the fault of 
our Commissioners, but resulted from the 
evident desire of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
his colleagues for a complete settlement. 
Our Commissioners were willing to refer 
the Alaskan question to six jurists—threc 
British and three American—while the 
Canadians wanted terms of reference 
similar to those of the Venezuelan ques- 
tion, which provided for an umpire. 
Neither side would agree to the method 
of choosing an umpire proposed by the 
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other, nor would our Commissioners agree 
io arbitrate American control of existing 
settlements on the tide-waters of the coast. 
it is, therefore, only opposition to a pro- 
posed method of reference to arbitration, 
together with the exception as to tide-water 
settlements, that have blocked the way to 
the hoped-for Treaty of Quebec. At least 
no other explanation has been given. 


@ 


That present failure is only 
temporary, however, is nat- 
ural to expect from the im- 
portance and intricacy of the matters 
submitted six months ago. The labor of 
these prolonged negotiations can hardly 
come to naught; the best of feeling has 
prevailed on both sides, and the provision 
for a future resumption of sessions is not 
an idle formality. Accepting the prev- 
alent impression that satisfactory conclu- 
sions have actually been reached on some 
of the points submitted, even this is far 
in advance of most negotiations hitherto ; 
on former occasions there has been more 
discussion and delay over one question 
than over the dozen or more referred to this 
Commission. Besides, for reasons we have 
already stated, it was not expected that 
the Senate, as now constituted, would have 
ratified the treaty; nor is it likely that the 
Canadian Commissioners, comprising the 
Premier and part of his Cabinet, would 
care to face the House of Commons 
at Ottawa with an agreement in part in- 
stead of a comprehensive treaty such as 
they hoped to secure. Party reasons of 
the most urgent kind demand that no 
expedient be left untried, for throughout 
Canada the belief is general that if a Lib- 
eral administration cannot procure a treaty, 
the latter’s postponement will be indefinite. 
There are, of course, changed conditions 
that complicate the local or Canadian 
point of view with the imperial ; and Great 
, Britain is more anxious than ever that the 
result of the negotiations should not prej- 
udice improved relations. But though 
Lord Herschel was supposed to be a 
mediator rather than a negotiator, there is 
no proof that he modified Canadian de- 
mands, or in any respect was successful 
in giving them added weight with our 
Commissioners. This is the first time 
that Canada has practically had full con- 
trol of her own case at Washington, and 
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there can be no complaint by her on the 
score of British remissness, as in former 
negotiations. It is more than likely that 


she will not fail to improve the oppor- 
tunity still open to her. 


® 


Events in Paris during the 
past week have demon- 
strated the essential weakness of the 
various centers of opposition to the exist- 
ing government, and the strength of the 
new President, M. Loubet. In no city in 
the world do irresponsible people, without 
large following and with a turn for the 
dramatic, come so easily to the front and 
make so much noise as in Paris. M. 
Rochefort, M. Dérouléde, and M. Mille- 
voye are gentlemen with immense capacity 
for making scenes, but no capacity for 
effective leadership. Paris is cursed, 
moreover, with the worst press in the 
world. Our own sensational newspapers 
are vulgar, but they are not so indecent, 
vituperative, and insolently personal as 
the worst newspapers in Paris. If M. 
Loubet had been a criminal, he could not 
have been more shamefully treated than 
by what has been well called the “ reptile ” 
press. The President of the Criminal Divis- 
ion of the Court of Cassation not long ago, 
in stating the grounds of his selection of 
M. Bard as reporter in the re-examination 
of the Dreyfus case, declared that he 
chose him “ because he was unmarried, 
and therefore less susceptible through wife 
and children to the invectives and threats 
of death uttered by certain organs of the 
press.” Through this tide of brutal per- 
sonal accusation, misrepresentation, men- 
aces, and threats, M. Loubet has gone 
serenely on his way. There have been 
street disorders, attempts to organize 
mobs, and threats of revolution ; but there 
has been also a massing of a considerable 
body of troops in Paris, and an evident 
intention on the part of the Government 
to stand no trifling with mobs and dema- 
gogues. M. Dérouléde, who has made 
a ridiculous failure as a_ revolutionist, 
and whose sanity is suspected, has,been 
placed under arrest; and the “ Patriotic 
League,” which at one time promised 
mischief, has fortunately become absurd 
in the eyes of Paris; and to become ab- 
surd in France is to lose all power either 
for good or evil. 
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M. Loubet’s Message, 
which was read in the 
Chamber of Deputies, is a sensible, straight- 
forward statement of the determination of 
the new President to obey the law, to 
preserve the peace, and to rule along lines 
of moderation. ‘The President declares 
that, with entire devotion to the principles 
of the Revolution and of the régime of 
liberty, it will be his aim to continue the 
work of re-establishing and making last- 
ing the union of all Republicans in France. 
He reaffirms the integrity of what he calls 
the essential organs of society—the As- 
sembly, the courts, the Government, and 
the army; and he urges the union of all 
parties for the sake of securing higher 
unity and efficiency, and in this way 
developing the latent power of the French 
people. The new President has evidently 
made up his mind that it is time to draw 
the line between liberty and license, and 
to check the torrent of abuse, vituperation, 
and accusation which has swept like a 
wave over France during the last few 
years, and has left the reputation of almost 
no man untouched. In this endeavor he 
will have the support of all rational-minded 
men in France, and of the good-wishers 
and lovers of France outside that country. 
There are a large number of men who 
have no political convictions of any kind, 
and no policy save that of overturning 
whatever government is in power. These 
men come to the front in every crisis ; and 
it is their irresponsible declamation and 
their attempts to stir up Paris which gives 
rise to the frequent prophecies of a revo- 
lution which does not come, and which is 
not likely to come. 


& 


M. Loubet’s Message 


On Monday of this week the 
bill passed by the French 
Chamber of Deputies trans- 
ferring the jurisdiction in the question of 
the revision of the Dreyfus case came 


The Dreyfus 
Revision Bill 


before the Senate, and was debated 
throughout the day’s session. No vote 
was taken on that day. M. Lecomte and 
M. Beringer spoke eloquently against the 
proposition to take the question of revision 
from the criminal section of the Court of 
Cassation. ‘“ Peace can never be gained 
by debauching justice,” said M. Lecomte, 
who finally characterized the bill as “an 
iniquitous experiment.” 
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Rudyard Kipling 

The world-wide interest, expressed in 
messages from all parts of the globe and 
comments in all the leading newspapers, 
evoked by Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s critical 
illness in this city, is significant, not only 
of the great impression which Mr. Kipling 
has made upon this generation, but also 
of the place which the man of letters fills 
in the modern world. Mr. Kipling is only 
thirty-three years old. He has never held 
any Official station, and in one sense he is 
a man in private life; and yet among peo- 
ples who speak the English language no 
man is better known, and, in a certain 
sense, no man has more distinctly won the 
place of a leader. It has been lately said 
that the race-consciousness of the English 
peoples has been developed not so much 
by English statesmen, however eminent, 
as by three English writers—Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, and Kipling—three poets, de- 
tached from the world of affairs, express- 
ing themselves through the forms of art, 
and yet speaking to all men who use their 
language in tones which have invigorated 
the life of the whole race. The command 
of literary art in its highest form does not 
of itself give its possessor access to the life 
of a race; he must also possess that qual- 
ity of divining the race-experience and 
expressing the race-spirit which makes 
him, not only an artist, but a representa- 
tive and exponent of his people. 

These two qualities Mr. Kipling has in 
uncommon degree. His work has shown 
great inequality in execution; he has 
sometimes dealt with motives and with 
materials which were neither attractive 
nor spiritually significant ; but at his best 
he has also shown artistic power of a very 
high order; and he has revealed a kind 
of insight, Shakespearean almost in its 
quality, which has made him the spokes- 
man of a people scattered over the whole 
face of the earth. He stands for some of 
the highest qualities of the English race ; 
for its virility, its readiness to accept re- 
sponsibilities, its tremendous energy, its 
faith in itself. In an age when pessimism 
has so widely prevailed, and has sapped 
the vitality of so many gifted men, Mr. 
Kipling has seen the dark facts of life 
with a vision as clear as that of any of 
his contemporaries. But he has not suc- 
cumbed to the modern mood; he has 
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risen above it, as the really great artist 
must always rise above it, to express the 
creative, original, and aggressive temper 
of a great race. Against calamity he has 
matched courage ; against disaster he has 
set humor; in the midst of all the play of 
circumstances, and under the pressure of 
hard conditions, he has shown in a hun- 
dred forms the indomitable human spirit 
meeting its fate, living its life, and doing 
its work. There is something superb in 
his health; it has drawn the world to him 
because the world loves strength and 
knows that health is the normal condition, 
however widely disease may prevail. 

Mr. Kipling has a passion for life. All 
human conditions, however hard, obscure, 
or even vulgar, move him profoundly. 
He has entered into human experience in 
its active forms with a deep and penetrat- 
ing sympathy, and has shown man, the 
world over, meeting fate with a quiet de- 
termination, with a magnificent audacity, 
or with reckless humor. At a time when 
sO many writers are purely derivative or 
imitative, he has reverted tothose elemental 
passions and dealt with those primary 
interests which are the inspirations of 
great deeds and great art. There are no 
morbid notes in his work; there is no 
psychologicalanalysis; thereis no diseased 
introspection. ‘To say this is to suggest 
some of his limitations ; but it is also to 
throw into broad relief the man’s essential 
strength. After all, the world loves a 
man more passionately than it loves any- 
thing that a man makes; and to be aman 
in the large sense of the word one must 
neither succumb to fate nor fall into 
lamentations because conditions are hard ; 
one must spend his life with a kind of 
lavish improvidence ; one must lead for- 
lorn hopes, attempt audacious and all but 
impossible achievements. This ringing 
note in Mr. Kipling’s verse and prose, 
and his first-hand knowledge of life, the 
pressure of original force in his work, have 
differentiated him from the great majority 
‘of the English writers of his time. 

In his later work he has shown a sense 
of moral responsibility which is indicative 
of the growth of the man’s soul and art 
through his experience. ‘ The Reces- 
sional ” touched the soul of England be- 
cause it sent, like a flash, through all the 
splendid pageantry of the Jubilee, home 
to the consciousness of England the fact 
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that there was great work to be done, 
great burdens to be borne, and the neces- 
sity of heroic, active living. In “ The 
White Man’s Burden” he struck again 
the same great note—the note of moral 
responsibility, the note of leadership 
based upon character. That there is a 
prophetic quality in the interpretation of 
the place of the English-speaking peoples 
in the world in this last poem is evident 
to all those who are in any touch with 
their time, or who have any vision of the 
future. One finds in these lines, as in 
Mr. Kipling’s greatest work, the quality 
which made the best literature of the age 
of Elizabeth so powerful and so conta- 
gious. This deep vitality, expressing itself 
in broad human sympathies, in wide 
knowledge of human conditions, and in 
passionate faith in human endeavor, has 
made Mr. Kipling one of the original 
voices of his time. 


@ 


The Popeon Americanism 


The letter of Pope Leo XIII. to Cardi- 
nal Gibbon§ on Americanism seems to us 
self-consistent and logical, if the premise 
be granted. This premise is quoted from 
the Decrees of the Vatican Council, and is 
as follows : 

For the doctrine of faith which God has 
revealed has not been proposed, like a philo- 
sophical invention, to be perfected by human 
ingenuity, but has been delivered as a divine 
deposit to the spouse of Christ to be faithfully 
kept and infallibly declared. Hence that 
meaning of the sacred dogmas is perpetually 
to be retained which our Holy Mother the 
Church has once declared, nor is that meaning 
ever to be departed from under the pretense 
or pretext of a deeper comprehension of them. 
On this foundation the whole of Pope 
Leo XIII.’s letter is built up. He holds 
that from the dogmas which the Church 
has proposed for belief there must be no 
variation either by omission, separation, 
or addition, and that no such variation 
has ever been permitted by the Church, 
“which has continued in one and the 
same doctrine, one and the same sense, 
and one and the same judgment.” It is 
true that in “ways of life she has been 
accustomed to so yield that, the divine 
principle of mcrals being kept intact, she 
has never neglected to accommodate her- 
self to the character and genius of the 
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nations which she embraces;’’ but this 
spirit of accommodation allows no devia- 
tion from and no change in the doctrines 
and discipline of the Church. Whatever 
modern study has produced which helps 
toward the progress of learning and virtue 
may be accepted, yet none of this can be 
regarded as of any solid benefit except “on 
the condition of recognizing the wisdom 
and authority of the Church.” It is true 
that the Holy Spirit still works in the 
world in the souls of the just, stirring 
them alike by warnings and impulses, but 
this working of the Holy Spirit is “ for 
the most part felt through the medium of 
the aid and light cf an external teaching 
and authority ;” and the more earnestly 
men strive after perfection, the more 
liable are they to stray unless they have 
infallible guidance furnished by the 
Church. Immutability applies to living 
as well as to teaching. There are not 
some Christian virtues adapted to some 
times, and different ones to other times. 
It is not true that passive virtues found 
better place in the past and active virtues 
find a better place in the present. The 
monastic religious life is as valuable in our 
time as it ever was. It involves no loss 
of liberty; on the contrary, it confers 
“that fuller and freer kind, that liberty, 
namely, by which Christ hath made us 
free.” “Nor should any difference of 
praise be made between those who follow 
the active state of life from those others 
who, charmed with solitude, give them- 
selves to prayer and bodily mortification.” 

One important clause in the letter rec- 
ognizes the possibility of variation within 
the Church of Rome, but this possibility 
applies neither to doctrine nor to disci- 
pline, and the clause seems to be added 
not so much to modify the previous dec- 
larations as to avoid any possible mis- 
understanding or misinterpretation of 
them. It is, however, so important that 
we quote it in full: 

From the foregoing it is manifest, beloved 
son, that we are not able to give approval to 
those views which, in their collective sense, 
are called by some “Americanism.” But if 
by this name are to be understood certain en- 
dowments of mind which belong to the Ameri- 
can people, just as other characteristics belong 
to various other nations, and if, moreover, by 
it is designated your political condition and 
the laws and customs by which you are gov 
erned, there is no reason to take exception to 
the name. But if this is to be so understood 
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that the doctrines which have been adverted 
to above are not only indicated, but exalted, 
there can be no manner of doubt that our vener- 
able brethren, the bishops of America, would be 
the first to repudiate and condemn it as being 
most injurious to themselves and to their 
country. For it would give rise to the suspi- 
cion that there are among you some who con- 
ceive and would have the Church in America 
to be different from what it is in the rest of 
the world. 

How far Pope Leo XIII. has correctly 
interpreted Father Hecker’s life, or those 
tendencies in the American Catholic 
Church of which he is supposed to have 
been the exponent, is a question which 
we do not here consider. We suspect, 
however, that few if any American prelates 
would have any objection to the declara- 
tions of this letter concerning the immo- 
bility of doctrine and discipline in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and that most 
of them would find in the closing para- 
graph, concerning the adaptability of the 
Church in the matter of methods, all the 
liberty they have asked for themselves. 
But the larger question, Does Pope Leo 
XIII. correctly interpret the religion of 
Jesus Christ as it is embodied in his life 
and teachings contained in the four Gos- 
pels? concerns the Universal Church. The 
Outlook does not believe that he does. 
We recognize the self-consistent attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but not 
that this attitude is consistent with the 
liberty wherewith Christ makes free. 
Nevertheless we are glad to have it stated 
with such explicitness, for it will help 
clear thinking. For between the position 
that religious faith is a dogma once for 
all delivered to the saints, and either 
transcribed in an infallible Bible or com- 
mitted to the custody of an infallible 
Church, and the position that every man 
is a child of God, may have direct com- 
munion with God, and may learn for himself 
by that communion what the will of God 
is, that no dogma can possibly state spir- 
itual truth in a permanent form, that phil- 
osophical defin:tions of spiritual life must 
change with changing philosophy, as the 
language in which they are expressed 
changes with changes in language and 
literature, that truth is more than dogma 
and life is more than discipline, that nei- 
ther truth nor life has been or can be 
ossified in a written record or a traditional 
ecclesiastical decree, that, in a word, the 
kingdom of God is like a seed planted in 
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the ground, which grows, men know not 
how, and that when it ceases to grow it 
ceases to live, and therefore ceases to be 
the kingdom of God—between these two 
attitudes there appears to us to be no 
middle ground. The Roman Catholic 
Church is the self-consistent exponent of 
an infallible, unchangeable dogma, an im- 
mobile, unalterable life. Protestantism 
will never be self-consistent until it stands 
with equal courage for the opposite doc- 
trine—adaptability of religious institutions 
to changing circumstances, the mobility 
of religious life as a perpetual growth, and 
the continual change of dogmatic defi- 
nitions, always inadequate to express the 
ever-enlarging spiritual life of the indi- 
vidual and of the race. 


® 
A Chapter in the History 
of the Philippines 


The February number of the “ Review 
of Reviews” contains an interesting sketch 
of Aguinaldo. It is strongly sympathetic 
with, not to say eulogistic of, the Philip- 
pine leader. It is clearly written by some 
one who has familiarity with him and with 
his recent history. It is from this article 
that we draw the facts stated in the next 
paragraph. 

In the latter part of the ’80s, to make 
good a deficiency in the revenues, a sys- 
tem of enforced labor was organized by 
Spain for the purpose of securing the pay- 
ment of taxes. Its practical result was a 
form of slavery. The Church shared in 
the scheme with the State, under a law by 
which the Government, on application of 
the Church, could donate to it certain 
days of forced labor on the part of non- 
taxpayers. Requests for such forced 
labor were promptly made and promptly 
complied with. The resultant system of 
slavery led to a vigorous and efficient in- 
surrection, in which Aguinaldo took a lead- 
ing part. The Spanish forces were unable 
to cope with the revolution, and tried chi- 
canery and bribery where arms failed. A 
proposition was made that if the revolu- 
tionaries would lay down their arms and 
return to their homes, and the leaders 
would leave the country, the Government 
would pay to the revolutionaries the sum 
of a million dollars, would grant a general 
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amnesty, and would concede all the re- 
forms which the revolutionaries had de- 
manded. These included the abolition 
of forced labor, depriving the friars of 
the right to torture, try, and arrest citi- 
zens, the reduction of the taxes upon the 
peasant farmers, the registration of the 
estates taxed by the State as belonging to 
the occupants and claimed by the Church 
as an owner entitled to rent, the simplifi- 
cation of legal processes, and the recogni- 
tion of the right to immediate hearing and 
trial after arrest. Aguinaldo favored the 
acceptance of these terms. They were 
accepted, the revolutionaries disbanded 
and went to their homes, and the leaders 
left the country. The Spanish Govern- 
ment raised a million dollars by taxation, 
stole seven hundred thousand and paid 
three hundred thousand to the leaders, 
and instituted none of the reforms which 
they had promised. It was this failure of 
the Spanish Government to carry out its 
solemn agreement which led Aguinaldo to 
take advantage of the Spanish-American 
war to re-institute revolution. 

Assuming this account to be true—and 
it certainly is not unfavorable to Agui- 
naldo—it indicetes that he could have ob- 
tained through the American Government 
peacefully all the reforms which he en- 
deavored to wring from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment by force. ‘“ Hardly one of these 
reforms,” says the writer of the article, 
“has any meaning in the civilized coun- 
tries of the present day. They are directed 
at feudal and ecclesiastical customs and 
laws which were abolished one and even 
two centuries ago in Europe, but which 
have been intact in the Philippines.” It 
is certain that under any American Gov- 
ernment every one of these reforms would 
have been granted as a matter of course. 
Slavery would not have been maintained 
as a means of collecting taxes ; denuncia- 
tion of slavery would not have been pun- 
ished as blasphemy; the accused would 
not have been arrested, tortured, impris- 
oned, and executed without trial; the 
Church would not have been allowed to 
collect rent for land upon the pretext that 
it belonged to them, under an ancient 
charter of which there is no record, when 
the State was taxing the people them- 
selves for the same land under the claim 
that they were themselves the owners of it. 
All that Aguinaldo and his army sought by 
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revolution would have come to them as a 
matter of course under any American ad- 
ministration. If the present attack upon 
the American Government is to be justi- 
fied, it must be, not on the ground on which 
the original revolution is justified, but on 
some other. 

The news reports from the Philippines 
certainly do not indicate either will or 
capacity on the part of Aguinaldo’s fol- 
lowers to furnish such protection. We 
have on the one hand an official despatch 
from General Otis, declaring that the so- 
called insurgent government at Malolos 
ordered a general assassination of non- 
Filipinos, not different in spirit from that 
attempted in the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and, on the other hand, a semi-official 
declaration that the inhabitants of one of 
the Philippine Islands have voluntarily 
hoisted the American flag and asked pro- 
tection of American soldiers from Agui- 
naldo’s forces, saying : “‘ We put ourselves 
unreservedly in the hands of the Ameri- 
cans. We trust them to establish a form 
of government suitable to the island.” 
These two incidents apparently indicate 
that there is no true guaranty of law and 
order in the so-called Aguinaldo govern- 
ment, and also that there is no unanimity 
of desire on the part of the inhabitants of 
the Philippines for independence under an 
Aguinaldo administration. 


® 


The Ideal in the Actual 


The “ pattern in the mount” was the 
Hebrew phrase for the sublime conception 
of life which the Greek found in Plato’s 
philosophy ; the conception which makes 
all mortal things symbols of immortal 
ideas, and the whole material creation the 
sign and disclosure of a spiritual order. 
This is the open secret of all the great 
prophetic and creative spirits ; this is the 
spring whence has flowed that stream of 
poetry which has so often refreshed the 
soul of the race; this is the source of that 
hope and courage which have made the 
teachers in every generation willing to 
endure hardship and bear the sorrows of 
misunderstanding and rejection if to a 
few they might give assurance of the 
reality of the Unseen and the power of 
the Invisible. The type may be as crude 
and clumsy as were the first wooden pieces 
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of Faust and Gutenberg, but if the thought 
be deep and great the imperfection of the 
medium through which it finds its way to 
the mind is of small account ; the condi 
tions in which we pass this mortal life 
may be hard and uncongenial, but if they 
convey spiritual truths to us, and make 
us aware of spiritual realities, it were 
cowardly to complain and ignorant to 
rebel. The wise traveler, to whom the 
great scencry or the great art of the world 
is accessible, does not waste his time on 
the discomforts of travel nor allow his 
thoughts to dwell on the shortcomings of 
his inn. The measure of a man’s soul 
is his ability to disregard the hindrances 
and concentrate his energy on the achieve- 
ment; to put aside the accidents of a 
relation, a work, an opportunity, and grasp 
the reality. If there is,as a wise poet has 
told us,a soul of goodness in things evil, 
there is much more certainly a soul of beauty 
within the form of all relations and duties 
and works; and he who is able to carry 
all his relationships, duties, and work to 
the mount where the patterns are, to the 
light of the spiritual order where these 
mortal things instantly put on immortality, 
has read the open secret and pierced the 
mystery of life. 


This is idealism pure and simple; and 
this statement of the habit of all men of 
insight, imagination, and devotion shows 
how completely idealism is woven into 
the very fabric of daily living. It is often 
spoken of as if it were visionary and un- 
real; a beautiful mirage which the imagi- 
nation creates for its comfort along the 
hard horizon lines of experience; an 
illusion to which the poetic temperament 
becomes a willing victim. It is, as a 
matter of fact, ‘human nature’s daily 
food ;” that aspect of the order of life 
which makes it intelligible and endurable ; 
that great and inspiring fact which makes 
it possible for us to live and move and 
have our being. If this irradiation of the 
facts of existence by spiritual ideas were 
suddenly withdrawn, the race would sink in 
despair; for while we work with, and too 
often for, the material, we live in the 
spiritual. If this soul of life took its 
flight, the body of life—its works, ways. 
tendencies, relations—would turn to foul 
corruption. Where idealism vanishes from 
the home, and parents cherish their chil- 
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dren for their wages, and children care for 
their parents for the sake of protection, 
there is no longer a family; there is 
simply a collection of greedy, heartless 
human beings feeding upon each other. 
\When the man cares for the woman be- 
cause she makes him comfortable, and the 
woman lives with the man because he 
supplies her needs, marriage becomes 
degrading. When the citizen sees in his 
country only an organized opportunity to 
make and keep money, patriotism becomes 
“the last refuge of a scoundrel ;” when 
the church is usec for social or commer- 
cial advantage, hypocrisy puts on its vilest 
disguise ; when man courts his fellow for 
the profit he can make out of the acquaint- 
ance, the sweetest relationship becomes 
mere bartering. It is the soul in a man 
which keeps his body from corruption ; 
when the soul passes, the garment it wore 
must be put out of sight. It is the soul 
in relationship and work which keeps 
them from corruption; when the soul goes 
out of them, they instantly turn to vileness 
and decay. It is the soul of the man 
recognizing and dealing with the soul of 
relations, works, and things which keeps 
life clean and pure; and this is idealism. 


Our spiritual progress is to be meas- 
ured by the clearness with which we dis- 
cern the ideal in our relationships and 
work, and the completeness with which we 


address ourselves to them. Growth in 
any kind of work is conditioned on fidelity 
to an advancing ideal; or, to be more 
exact, upon increasing clearness of dis- 
cernment of an ideal. This is the secret 
of that divine discontent which drives the 
thinker, the teacher, and the artist steadily 
on into fresh labors, new undertakings, 
and larger responsibilities. From the 
thoughts of such mere idleness of life 
completely vanishes; to make achieve- 
ment a ground of ease, as men make the 
amassing of a fortune an occasion of re- 
tiring from activity, does not occur to 
them. Achievement, to such spirits, means: 
occasion for more exacting work and op- 
portunity for more patient fitting of means 
and skill to finer ends. Those who inter- 
pret this inability to rest in work accom- 
plished as an expression of mere restless- 
ness of spirit, misread the very nature of 
man and misinterpret the significance of 
the world. If the earth and the things it 
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offers were simply for the using of the 
body, and had no ministry for the spirit, 
these blind leaders of the blind would be 
wise leaders; for in a world which existed 
only in and for the senses, and perished 
with the perishing of the senses, it would 
be idle “to strive, to seek, to find, but 
not to yield.” But Shakespeare, Homer, 
Dante, Chaucer, saw the splendor of mean- 
ing that plays over the visible world; 
knew that “a tree had another use than for 
apples, and corn another than for meal, 
and the ball of the earth than for tillage 
and roads: that these things bore a sec- 
ond and finer harvest to the mind, being 
emblems of its thoughts, and conveying in 
all their natural history a certain mute 
commentary on human life.” ‘The man 
dies within us when we are willing to 
accept ease instead of growth and pleas- 
ure instead of truth. Because everything 
a man touches discloses the presence of 
an idea within its structure, therefore he 
only is wise who in touching things cannot 
rest until he reaches the ideas behind 
them. Thus the world becomes a great 
wonderland through which the wise are 
glad to tratel, though often weary and 
footsore, for the sake of that knowledge 
which feeds the mind and that wisdom 
which nourishes and enriches the spirit. 
And this is the joy of work: that as one 
does it with fidelity its soul becomes 
clearer, and one must shape the body 
with ever-increasing skill and love to con- 
tain and reveal the soul. ‘The artists 
know the sorrow and the joy of this im- 
mortal hunger to give the soul form with- 
out concealing it. This it is which makes 
life one long, eager pursuit, one long, 
passionate labor. 


If this is true of work, it is still more 
true of relationships. ‘The tie that binds 
two human beings together must unite 
their spirits if it is not to corrupt or 
weaken them; and our relations with 
one another are helpful and beautiful and 
enduring in the exact degree in which 
they contain and disclose the ideal. If 
we understood this great law of life, there 
would be fewer shattered homes and 
broken friendships. In the stress of daily 
life and under its strain we need constant 
and clear recognition of the spiritua! quali 
ties of the ties that hold us together in 
The beauty of the 
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relationship between the man and the 
woman has been touched a thousand times 
in art, but it has never been revealed; it 
is known only to those who share in its 
possession. When the relationship is a 
constant opportunity for courtesy, thought- 
fulness, tenderness, and that unconscious 
expression of reverence which is an in- 
stinctive recognition of the divine in the 
human, it evokes the deepest beauty in 
character and creates a hunger for spirit- 
ual perfection which in turn gives the 
relationship increasing depth and more 
inclusive range and influence. Secret 
and sacred places lie in the way of such a 
recognition of a human relationship that 
its responsibilities are lightened by per- 
fect comprehension, its contact with ma- 
terial work and duty irradiated by steady 
recognition of spiritual opportunity, and 
its daily experience touched with that 
tenderness which, like a warm sun, evokes 
the shyest and most delicate growths of 
love out of the places where they hide in 
the depths of the soul. And who that 
has a friend of the spirit does not know 
the joy of that mutual recognition of the 
ideal which binds men together for all 
There is 


service and truth and growth? 
a friendship which counts what it gives 
and what it gets; and there is a friend- 
ship which, in the unlocking of perfect 
trust, surrenders itself in absolute candor, 


consciousness, and spiritual rectitude; 
which has the courage of love, the endur- 
ance of love, and the patience of love. 
This is the fruit of the perfect union of 
the actual with that ideal which is the 
only reality. 


& 
A Lenten Thought 


There is one aspect of the Lenten sea- 
son which is often overlooked, and that 
is the universality of its appeal to the 
experience of all men and women. ‘The 
highest reaches of character and achieve- 
ment lie outside the intelligence of some 
men, beyond the sympathy of others, and 
above the aspiration of a multitude. 
There are heights to which a good many 
look with a painful consciousness that 
they can never climb them, and with 
profound admiration for the figures who 
are slowly or swiftly mounting. There 
are also a great multitude who, if they 
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ever look up at the heights, are practically 
indifferent to their invitations to the imag- 
ination, and to the greatness of the toil 
and discipline of which they are the wit- 
nesses. But the consciousness of failure, 
weakness, and sinfulness is universal; it 
is shared by all who have any touch of 
conscience or any knowlecge of self. 
Only a few, relatively, have the gift of 
vision ; all men have the sense of unwoi- 
thiness. ‘To be without that sense is to 
be without any touch of the higher intelli- 
gence. Even the basest men, if they are 
not physical degenerates, have moments 
of remorse ; the most careless have hours 
of regret and of feeble resolution; the 
most reckless have at times the sense of 
responsibility. 

The Lenten season, therefore, with its 
emphasis on the temptations, the weak- 
ness, and the sinfulness of the rzce, 
appeals not only to the few who achieve 
and are victorious in the moral struggles 
of life, but to the whole race. It brirgs 
into clear relief the universal condition of 
men ; it unites the highest and the lowest 
in a common consciousness of failure and 
need ; and for the best, as for the worst, 
this consciousness is essential to any true 
judgment of self and any real insight into 
life. No man or wcman ever becomes 
absolutely safe in this world. There is 
never a time when one can trust to 
one’s moral accumulation and cease one’s 
moral activity. So long as life remains 
there is the danger of slipping back frcm 
the moral vantage-ground which has been 
won, or losing the moral quality which 
has been secured ; and this consciousness 
of the community of sin, which the highest 
and the lowest share alike, must awaken 
in all sensitive minds a profounder sym- 
pathy with the race. Nothing can appeal 
to a high-minded man or woman more 
deeply than a human soul indifferent to 
its own possibilities and blind to its own 
fate. The worst penalty of sin is not a 
punishment inflicted from without; it is 
the deterioration of the nature, the loss of 
spiritual vision, the decline in force and 
vitality. No man can see this without a 
profound sense of the tragedy of life, and 
a deep impulse to help, if any help be 
possible. One fruit of the Lenten season 
ought to be, therefore, a deeper and more 
passionate desire to work with and for 
our fellows. 
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I. 


Santiago de Cuba Revisited 


AVING recovered from the attack 
H of malarial fever that compelled 
me to leave Cuba in August, and 
having regained, in a measure, my strength 
and buoyancy, I sailed from New York on 
the Ward Line steamer Seneca, for the 
city of Santiago, with a commission from 
The Outlook to make a more careful and 
thorough study of Cuba and the Cuban 
people than it was possible for me to make 
during or immediately after the Santiago 
campaign. It is my purpose, in this and 
subsequent letters, to give the results 
of my observations and inquiries. The 
point of view from which I shall write is 
that of an impartial and dispassionate ob- 
server. I have no commercial or political 
interests to promote, no friendships or 
affiliations that would influence or impair 
my judgment, and, I think, no disabling 
prejudices or preconceptions. I may fall 
into errors, but I shall try to describe 
things as I see them; and my only object 
is to furnish, if I can, information that 
shall be of service in solving some of the 
difficult social, political, and administrative 
problems set before the Government and 
the people of the United States as a result 
of the late war. 

The steamer Seneca sailed from Pier 
16, East River, at four o’clock Thursday 
afternoon; and as soon as we had gotten 
fairly out into the stream, and the passen- 
gers had ceased to wave handkerchiefs at 
their friends and acquaintances on the 
dock, I walked through the main saloon 
and around the decks to take a look at 
‘the men and women with whom I should 
be associated for the next eight days, and 
seé how many of them promised, upon in- 
spection, to be interesting and companion- 
able. They numbered fifty or sixty in all, 
and a more heterogeneous and cosmopoli- 
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tan ship’s company it would be hard to 
find. In the seven or eight different 
nationalities represented there were art- 
ists, invalids, and pleasure-seekers going 
to the Bahamas for the winter; army 
officers on furlough returning to their 
commands in Cuba or Porto Rico; metal- 
lurgists and mechanics on their way to 
the Juragua and Spanish-American iron- 
mines; chefs and head waiters for Flag- 
ler’s new hotel at Nassau; superintend- 
ents or overseers of sugar and coffee 
plantations going back to the places from 
which they had been driven by the war; 
and a large number of investors, promot- 
ers, speculators, and adventurers gener- 
ally, from all parts of the world, who were 
evidently hoping to find, in the reviving 
industries and undeveloped resources of 
Cuba, a profitable field for the employ- 
ment of their talents or their capital. I 
saw no one whom I knew except Mr. 
Winslow Homer, the artist, who was going 
to Nassau for the winter, and Mr. J. K. 
Elwell, of Miss Clara’s Barton’s staff, whom 
I had met on the steamer State of Texas, 
and with whom I had been associated 
in Red Cross work during the Santiago 
campaign. 

The weather, for the first two days after 
we left New York, was clear but very cold ; 
and as the Seneca was not provided with 
adequate facilities for heating the smok- 
ing-room or cabins, passengers who had 
been thoughtful and provident enough to 
bring overcoats wore them all the time 
except when they were in bed, and even 
then threw them over their berths in lieu 
of the extra blankets which were needed 
but not furnished. Persons going to 
Cuba or Porto Rico in winter, or early in 
the spring, should provide themselves with 
old but warm outer wraps which they can 
afford to throw or give away at the end of 
the voyage, An ulster is useless, of course, 
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in the tropics, at any season of the year ; 
but it adds greatly to one’s comfort be- 
tween Sandy Hook and Cape Hatteras in 
the month of December, and if it be an 
old one it may be dropped overboard 
when the steamer reaches the latitude of 
Nassau, or given, at Santiago, to some one 
who is northward bound. 

We passed the Diamond Shoal light-ship 
off Cape Hatteras about seven o’clock Sat- 
urday morning, and an hour or two later 
we crossed the western edge of the Gulf 
Stream, which at that point was clearly 
and sharply defined by the filmy wreaths 
of vapor condensed above the warm water 
by the cold northerly breeze. On Sunday 
we had a moderate gale from the north- 
west, with a high following sea, but the 
wind went down with the sun, and when 
we anchored off Nassau Monday morning 
the water was smooth and the weather 
clear and hot. We lay at Nassau about 
twenty hours, discharging cargo into light- 
ers, and sailed some time in the night for 
Guantanamo Bay. When I awoke Tues- 
day morning, we were out of sight of land 
on a foam-crested sea of deep ultramarine 
blue, streaked with long, sinuous, wind- 
garnered lines of orange gulf-weed, over 
which schools of silvery flying-fish skipped 
and sailed, now and then, on filmy extended 
wings, as they escaped through the air from 
the pursuit of unseen enemies below. 

Wednesday afternoon we caught sight 
of the high blue mountains of eastern 
Cuba, and at seven o’clock that evening 
we rounded Cape Maysi and turned west- 
ward along the southern coast of the 
island. The night was dark but clear; 
the air was as soft and warm as in 
midsummer ; and the gentle land-breeze 
brought to us, across two or three leagues 
of water, the faint fragrance of tropical 
flowers blossoming in unknown glens and 
valleys among the wild “cuchillas”’ or 
“ knife-edged mountains ” of Baracoa. 

At daybreak on the following morning 
we took a negro pilot off the entrance to 
Guantanamo Bay, steamed in past the now 
abandoned camp of the marines on the 
hill back of Fisherman’s Point, and finally 
anchored in the upper harbor opposite 
the wretched little village of Caimznera, 
which serves as a seaport for the inland 
town of Santa Catalina de Guantanamo, 
and is connected with the latter by twelve 
or fourteen miles of railroad. 
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At Caimanera we were to discharge a 
large quantity of cargo; and as our 
steamer drew so much water that she 
could not lie at the pier, we had to unload 
into big lighters, which, when full, were 
towed ashore by small sailboats. I was 
surprised to see such an amount and such 
a varied assortment of merchandise landed 
at Caimanera, for a town as unimportant 
—not to say insignificant—as I then sup- 
posed Guantanamo to be. If I had been 
asked, in advance, to guess how much 
stuff the Seneca would leave there, I should 
have said twenty-five to fifty tons; but, as 
a matter of fact, we put into those lighters 
two hundred and seventy-five tons, and 
the work occupied nearly thirty hours. 
Some of our passengers availed themselves 
of the opportunity to make an excursion 
to the town of Guantanamo by rail, and 
when they returned, late in the afternoon, 
they were accompanied by Mr. Theodore 
Brooks, of the well-known and long-estab- 
lished Anglo-Cuban firm of Brooks & Co., 
and by Colonel P. H. Ray, of the Third 
U.S. Volunteers, who was acting as Gover- 
nor of the Guantanamo district. I had not 
seen Colonel Ray before in many years,and 
when I last heard of him he was in arctic 
Alaska. I was therefore as much sur- 
prised as I was delighted to meet him 
suddenly and unexpectedly at Caimanera. 
He had marched eleven hundred miles up 
the valley of the Yukon in winter and 
crossed the Chilkoot Pass in order to 
reach the United States in time to take 
part in the war; but his regiment had not 
been ordered to Cuba until after the close 
of the Santiago campaign. Although he 
had come directly from the arctic regions 
to the tropics, and had been in the prov- 
ince of Santiago through the worst part of 
the rainy season, he seemed to be in ex- 
cellent health, and told me that he had 
not been ill a day. 

As an illustration of the fact that in 
Cuba, just at this time, may be found men 
who have come from, or lived in, the wild 
est and most remote parts of the globe, it 
may be worth while to say that in the 
smoking-room of the Seneca at Caimanera, 
after the arrival of Mr. Brooks and Colonel 
Ray, there were officers and civilians who 
had lived or traveled’ in Alaska, Siberia, 
India, China, Japan, Siam, Africa, Turkey, 
Armenia, Mongolia, Manchuria, Mexico, 
Honduras, South America, the Caucasus, 
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and the Malay Archipelago. There were 
three of us who had been in Siberia, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hooton and I had 
crossed it from the Pacific Ocean to St. 
Petersburg. 

The Cuban stevedores worked all night 
at the cargo that was to be landed in Cai- 
manera, but it was almost noon the next 
day before the last packages and boxes 
were put into the lighters and the Seneca 
steamed out of the harbor. After a west- 
ward run of three or four hours along the 
picturesque mountainous coast, past Dai- 
quiri, Siboney, Aguadores, and all the 
places that became so familiar to me dur- 
ing the campaign, we entered the narrow 
mouth of Santiago Harbor about three 
o’clock, took off our hats to the Stars and 
Stripes floating over the grim battlements 
of Morro Castle, and steamed swiftly in, 
past Cayo Smith, Punta Gorda, and the 
quarantine station, to the city. 

At first glance it seemed to me that 
there had been absolutely no change in 
Santiago and its environment since I saw 
them last. The high, bare hills north of 
the bay were perhaps a little browner, and 
there were no masses of scarlet flowers 
to light up the darker green of the ceiba 
and mango trees and the cocoanut palms ; 
but the country house of the late Mr. 
Ramsden,? near the Juragua pier, was still 
half-hidden in perennial foliage, just as I 
remembered it; the gaps left by the faded 
flowers of the scarlet amboyant trees 
were more than filled by the equally splen- 
did and showy blossoms of the Bougain- 
villia; the heat of the sun was almost, if 
not quite, as great as in August; the 
thermometer indicated eighty-seven de- 
grees in the shade of my stateroom; and 
just as we passed Punta Gorda one of 
the sudden, blinding showers of the “ rainy 
season ” deluged our decks with water 
and made the smooth surface of the bay 
look as if it were studded with millions of 
silver-headed nails. In the foliage, the 
flowers, the temperature, and the weather 
there was absolutely nothing to indicate 
that Santiago in midwinter differed in the 
slightest degree from Santiago in mid- 
summer. Indeed, when the steamer came 
to anchor, and Mr. Elwell and I landed 
at the custom-house wharf and walked 
up Jaguey Street to the Anglo-American 
Club, I felt as if my recent impressions 
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of New York, Nova Scotia, and the Ad- 
irondacks were merely recollections of a 
vivid dream, and as if I were taking up 
my normal Santiago life again exactly 
where I left it that hot, sunny morning in 
August when I walked feebly down to 
the pier in a paroxysm of fever, was put 
on board the steamship Philadelphia, and 
dreamed that I went home. 

Strong—in fact, almost overwhelming— 
as this impression was at first, it yielded 
gradually to the many and multiform evi- 
dences of change and progress that were 
presented to me in the course of the next 
three or four days. The streets through 
which I passed were the same that I had 
traversed—as it seemed to me—only a 
day or two before, but they had suddenly 
become neat and clean. ‘There were no 
emaciated pariah dogs nosing about heaps 
of rotting garbage beside the curbstones ; 
no streams of dirty, foul-smelling water 
trickling out of house-drains and running 
down the filth-clogged gutters; no little 
piles of human excrement on the side- 
walks, and no stenches of decomposition 
even in the narrowest and least frequented 
alleys. The Christina Boulevard along 
the water front was as free from dirt and 
litter as any street in New York; the great 
central market on Marina Street, which 
I remembered as a foul, sickening pest- 
hole, had become as fresh and neat a place 
as Center Market in Washington; the 
Calle de la Marina had been newly paved 
from the bay to the plaza, and a gang of 
men was at work repaving Enramadas; a 
fine new boulevard with a hard macadam- 
ized surface encircled the city on its east- 
ern side, with excellent branch roads lead- 
ing to Caney and San Juan Hill; and there 
was a new road in process of construction 
to Morro Castle. 

But it was not in the streets, roads, and 
markets alone that American influence, 
energy, and intelligence were apparent. 
The city had an American bank, a mete- 
orological station, two American express 
companies, and a free postal delivery sys- 
tem, with drop boxes for letters in almost 
every street; it had mail communication 
two or three times a week with Guanta- 
namo, San Luis, Holguin, Gibara, Sagua, 
Manzanillo, Baracoa, and ten other vil- 
lages and towns within the limits of the 
province; it was fairly well lighted at 
night, and was patrolled by a neatly uni- 
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formed police force, armed with machetes 
and clubs, and life and property were as 
safe in it as in any city of equal size in 
the United States. 

Hundreds of shops and stores that had 
been closed and barred when I last saw 
the city were open and full of customers ; 
the stocks of goods offered for sale were 
extensive and varied; the markets were 
well supplied with fish and meats, as well 
as with fresh fruits and vegetables from 
gardens and truck farms that were not in 
existence six months ago; and the whole 
city, in its commercial aspect, had an air 
of prosperity that, in July, I did not be- 
lieve it ever would or could have. 

I was greatly interested in seeing how 
rapidly the town is becoming American- 
ized. American hotels and restaurants 
bearing such names as the “ Luttrell 
House,” the “ United States Hotel,’ the 
“American and French Hotel,” the 
“ Arizona Saloon,” the “California Sa- 
loon,” and the “Chicago Restaurant” 
are now to be found in all parts of the 
city; and the proprietors even of Cuban 
and Spanish cafés invite American patron- 
age by means of rudely painted sign- 
boards setting forth in quaint English the 
merits of the food, drink, or entertainment 
to be found therein. Among such signs 
that I noted in the course of a day’s walk 
about the city were : 


“SvveT MEALS.” 
“ Everything is here for sail.” 
“Hot lounches at oll houres.” 
“Customers treated kindly and quinky.” 


I was strongly tempted to stop and 
ascertain, by personal experiment, how it 
would feel to be treated “kindly and 
quinky,” but just at that moment a ragged 
Cuban bootblack shouted at me, “ Shine ? 
Shine ’em up?” and I was so paralyzed 
with astonishment that I forgot all about 
the “quinky” treatment, and imagined 
for an instant that I was ona Christopher 
Street ferryboat bound for “all the 
Oranges.” How these little Santiago street 
arabs have acquired precisely the words, 
voice, tone, and pronunciation of the 
ferryboat bootblacks in New York I don’t 
know; but they have. Many of them 
can also count in English, and, I am 
sorry to say, swear fluently in the same 
language. Half the street-boys in the city 
can whistle our bugle-calls, “ After the 
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Ball,” and “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and I once heard one of them singing 
cheerfully to himself in English : 

One——two——three, 

The Cubans must be free. 

Four——five——six, 

The Spaniards we must licks. 

There'll be a hot time! 
In the old town! 
To-night ! 

I presume that the street-boys here, as 
in other garrison towns of the province, 
have learned their English and their music 
from our soldiers. Boys everywhere and 
in all countries are attracted by military 
ceremonies and parades, and scores if 
not hundreds of them assemble every 
afternoon at the barracks on the eastern 
edge of the city to see the men of the Fifth 
Infantry drill. The soldiers, when off 
duty, amuse themselves by teaching the 
boys a few words of English; and the 
boys, who are naturally quick and bright, 
pick up for themselves the bugie-calls and 
the airs played by the band. Of course 
they have learned incidentally, through 
imitation, a good many other things; 
some of them useful and others very prej- 
udicial to good order and good morals. 
Among the useful things that they have 
learned is respect for the flag, and, in a 
dim, half-understood way, perhaps, respect 
for the ideas and principles that it sug- 
gests or symbolizes. 

I happened, a night or two ago, just 
before sunset, to be standing on the edge 
of the parade-ground in front of the Fifth 
Infantry barracks when “ Retreat” was 
sounded and the National colors were 
slowly lowered to the music of “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” A large number of 
dirty, ragged street-urchins of all ages, 
sizes, and complexions had assembled to 
watch the drill and the dress parade. The 
instant that the band struck up “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner ” and the flag began to 
descend slowly from its staff, every boy 
who wore a hat or a cap promptly took it 
off and stood bareheaded in respectful 
silence until the ceremony ended. I don’t 
know what they thought, nor how much 
they understood ; but I am told that they 
began this practice months ago, of their 
own accord, when they first noticed that 
American bystanders followed it, and that 
they have strictly observed the custom 
ever since. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that 
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American customs, American ideas, and 
American methods are beginning already 
io influence not only the boys but the 
men and women of this city. In dress, 
in social habits, in commercial. transac- 
tions, and in a growing regard for neat- 
ness and cleanliness, one sees everywhere 
the slow but sure working of the leaven 
of civilization and enlightenment. 

Four or five months ago, when an army 
officer had occasion io buy anything, on 
government account, from a native mer- 
chant, the latter felt no hesitation in offer- 
ing to make out the bill for double the 
real value of the purchase—that is, for 
twice the amount actually paid—so that 
the officer might use the fraudulent bill 
as a voucher and put into his own pocket 
as much money as ke had given in 
exchange for the merchandise. Such 
deals” were of daily occurrence under 
the Spanish régime, but they are never 
proposed or suggested to a government 
official now. 

Four or five months ago young Cuban 
women of the better class wore a distinct- 
ively Cuban dress, and rarely went any- 
where out-of-doors without a chaperon or 
an attendant. Now they are beginning 
to put on American shirt-waists and sailor 
hats of straw, to walk about the streets 
alone, and even to accept the escort of an 
American officer and dispense with a 
chaperon altogether. 

In August last any citizen of Santiago 
might dump a load of filth or of rotten 
garbage into the street in front of his 
house, and nobody ever thought of object- 
ing or protesting. Now, if that sort of 
thing is done or attempted, an outcry is 
immediately raised by the aggrieved and 
indignant neighbors, and a complaint is 
promptly lodged with Major Barbour, the 
chief of the street-cleaning department. 

One year ago, under the Spanish régime, 
there was not a public school-house in the 
city—that is, a building originally intended 
for educational purposes—nor was there 
anything like a system of free public in- 
struction. Now there are seventeen ele- 
mentary and grammar schools and a high 
school, with an average number of 1,922 
pupils, and the private houses rented for 
temporary use as school buildings are 
wholly inadequate to accommodate the 
number of children who have applied for 
admission. Major Baccardi, who is ex- 
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officio President of the Board of Public 
Instruction, has just recommended that 
thirty more schools, with accommodations 
for 1,500 more scholars, be established 
within the limits of the municipality, as 
soon as there is money available. 

Even in the field of moral and religious 
training there are indications of changes 
and new influences which may yet pro- 
foundly affect the life and habits of this 
community. Two or three nights ago, as 
I was strolling up Enramadas Street, on 
my way to the plaza, my attention was 
attracted to a large private house from 
whose open doors and windows came the 
blended voices of two or three hundred 
people singing the familiar Sunday-school 
hymn, ‘“ What a Friend we have in Jesus!” 
Upon crossing the street and making an 
investigation, I discovered that the music 
came from a mission church which had 
been established here by the Southern 
Board of Foreign Missions, as long ago as 
September, 1898, under the direction and 
pastorate of the Rev. Jose R. O’Halloran. 
The parlors of the house, which had a 
seating capacity of about two hundred and 
fifty, were filled to overflowing by a con- 
gregation of neatly dressed men, women, 
and children, and there were groups. of 
interested listeners around the doors and 
on the opposite side of the narrow street. 

At the close of the service, when I was 
able to make further inquiries, I learned 
that there was not room in the house for 
half the people who wished to attend; 
that the church had received 140 members 
by baptism since the 30th of September ; 
that it supported a Sunday-school with 
146 and a free day-school with 148 pupils ; 
and that its work might be greatly ex- 
tended if a larger building could be found. 

So far as I know, this is the first and 
only mission church established by a 
Protestant denomination in this province ; 
and the Southern Baptist Board deserves 
great credit for its quickness in seeing and 
its promptness in occupying a field where 
so much good may be done. All that 
have seen of the Roman Catholic Church 
in eastern Cuba, and of the generally 
apathetic attitude of the population— par- 
ticularly the men—toward it, leads me to 
believe that the Protestant Churches of 
the United States are destined to play an 
important part in the moral training and 
enlightenment of this people. 
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Byways in Porto Rico 
, By Anne Rhodes 


M4 : \HROUGH the narrow channel of 

the harbor of San Juan, Porto 

Rico, lies the way to a land of the 
Middle Ages. The narrow channel is made 
more narrow by wrecks of ships sunk by 
its erstwhile guardians, as many times be- 
fore in its history wrecks have been sunk 


to protect the one waterway to the capi- 


tal. Through this difficult way, slipping 
by beneath the bastions of the grand old 
Morro, we pass into the sunlight of tropi- 
cal abundance and the shadows of a 
neglected people. 

Since a recent return from this island 
of picturesque charm and pathos, it has 
been my curious experience to be asked 
continually, What are our people doing 
down there ? Only once have I been asked, 
Tell us of the people there. So that it has 
not been necessary to look far for the 
reasons for the distorted and visionary 
views of the country and its possibilities, 
which are driving mistaken men and 
women by scores to seek their fortunes 
in a country hungering for capital, not for 
workers, where, because of its poverty, 
life is a makeshift, and the avenues to 
employment are blocked by an already 
over-abundant working population. 

San Juan, a beautiful city, from the 
waters of its broad and placid harbor 
slopes upward gently to its twin guard- 
ians, the forts crowning its furthermost 
heights, El Morro and San Cristobal. 
Through its thirteen streets drift cease- 
lessly the thirty thousand inhabitants 
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which form its labor class. Happy in the 
careless ease of life, childlike, and igno- 
rant of what they lack, they are content, 
dream and idle away the days for which 
so little labor will suffice to provide, and 
at nigiit huddle into the crowded rooms 
and fatios, into the filthy alleyways and 
basements, which are their homes. Over 
their heads live those of gentler birth; for 
in this city there is no division of locality, 
no portion set aside for rich or poor. 
To live below is to be of the people, to 
live above marks a distinction. To reach 
these upper stories where men and women 
of refinement are content to dwell, it is 
necessary to pass through the motley crowd 
below, stepping over multi-colored naked 
babies, and bearing with the dirt and 
noise as best one may. Sometimes the 
way to the ascending stair lies through 
the Aatio or open court, the heart of every 
dwelling. Here, in truth, exist the poor. 
It is their parlor, kitchen, living-room. 
Through it flows, perhaps, an open drain, 
too convenient to be unused; and from it 
rise the fumes of cooking, savors without 
substance, mingling with the other fumes, 
into the windows and open balconies of 
the living-rooms above. And the women 
chatter in their Spanish patois, and sing, 
as they work a little, always ready to stop 
and stare at the passer-by, or dawdle 
through long hours in doorways or upon 
the curbs, smoking, sometimes cigari//os, 
sometimes cigars, placidly content, ask- 
ing no more than that the sun may shine 
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aid they have pennies always for rice and 
bread, and a bit of calico now and then, 
\ ithout caring very much how the pennies 
me. Inthe market in the early morn- 
ug they meet, and learn the gossip of the 
lay, filling their small needs, they 
uove about among the fruit and vege- 
tables spread upon the ground in com- 
pany with chickens, babies, ponies, bul- 
lock-carts, all gathered in the hollow 
square out near the Morro, in the easy 
conglomerateness so dear to the Porto 
kican soul. 

And the men? They, too, gossip in the 
market and dawdle on the curb, and work 
a littke when they may—for there are many 
workers and so little labor—earning little, 
but needing little. And this is the brighter 
side. Underneath lies mental, moral, and 
physical disease, with shallow lives and 
ignorance. What would you? There 
are no marriage laws; marriage even is 
not a custom. The little ones run naked 
through the streets, robbed early of all 
delicacy, modesty stillborn ; grown older, 
who is to teach them the error of their 
ways? Unwilling to credit the first un- 
derstanding of their lives, I spoke to 
many mothers : 


— ay me A 
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“Ts this your little one, your fegue- 
nito ¢” 

“« Si, senorita.” 

‘* Where is your man, his father ?” 

“Per Dios! Senorita, quien sabe ?” 

Varied in form, this was the substance 
of many of the replies. What wonder 
that consumption and kindred diseases 
claim many young, and insanity as many 
more? And yet at heart they are not evil, 
but in their way sincere and honest. They 
gathered up the baggage of our soldiers, 
thrown down by the way in the heat and 
stress of march, as in Cuba, and they car- 
ried it safe to the camps on their ponies 
and in their bullock-carts, as was not done 
in Cuba. 

Through the crowded patio and up the 
broad stair leads into the dwelling over- 
head. Here are large, spacious rooms 
and lofty ceilings ; huge windows reaching 
to the floor, the wooden shutters wide open, 
inviting every passing breeze, as there is 
no glass to bar the way. Bare floors. 
Clean? Perhaps. They are of broad, un- 
lovely boards, unoiled, unfinished, like an 
old-time kitchen floor. In the center are 
alittle rug, picturing a peacock, dog, or 
setting sun, a table, and scattered groups 
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THE ONLY TRAMWAY IN rORTO RICO. 
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of bent-wood chairs and benches. All is 
inornate, and little like a home. On the 
walls are monstrosities, and pendent from 
the ceiling tawdry chandeliers of glass 
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and idle as Spanish ladies  shoulc 
Books? Oh, no! Why should a woma 
read! And who may read in a land wher : 
books are rare? The mother, plump sejfior: , 
has grown old befor: 





her time; the litt! 

ones, in the seclusion ¢ f 
their home, are cleane:, 
but as naked as th: 
browner little ones bc- 
low. There are excey- 
tions to this rule, of 
course. Thereare those 
of quicker blood, slim in 
type and active, full of 
energy and industry,but 
they arefew. An Ameri- 
can of unskilled tongue 
said not long ago that 
if the sefioritas, while 
they were young, would 
stay in from their balco- 
nies and educate their 





A BRIDAL PARTY. 


drops in fantastic forms. In the sa/a 
principal \ife is dawdled away, perhaps 
with work on a bit of embroidery or linen 
‘ace; long, idle hours are spent on the 
balcony, whose railing so well holds a 
pair or two of elbows that their owner, 


MAY AGUEZ 


minds, they might im 
prove their race. His 
words roused anger loud and deep; they 
hurt because, although not tactful, they 
were true. 

Los hombres spend their days at busi- 
ness, to he sure, with a certain industry 
that finds expression in a leisurely way. 
Courteous caballeros, 
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A TYPICAL CORNER. 


at ease, may watch the passers in the 
street below. For pretty seforitas must 
not mingle with the crowd, or try their 
eyes, but sit at ease, and keep soft hands, 


SAN JUAN 


towns. 


always ready to push 
aside the heavy ledgers, 
let serious matters wait, 
and chat and gallant 
with any of the fair! 
Maiana / 

But, beautiful as is 
the city of San Juan, 
and fulloflifeandcolor, 
an epitome of the isl- 
and, all the true es- 
sence of Porto Rico 
does not lie within its 
walls. Scatteredabout 
the island are many 
little towns, each with 
its. own atmosphere, 
dissimilar -and yet th: 
same. And, easily as 
the days slip by ir 
La Capital, proud titl 
of San Juan, they are there full of rus! 
and bustle as measured with the litt 
On the western coast lies Agua 
dilla, rural and peaceful, its pride to bs 
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famous in legends of the island. Here 
Columbus, discovering the island on his 
second voyage and coasting along its 
shores in search of water, found a spring 
from which to fill his casks. Down into 
the plaza it rushes, clear and rippling, 
and on the shore stands a great cross to 
mark the spot where the first boat’s keel 
touched the sand. Mayaguez is near by, 
lying both at the bottom and the summit 
of ahill. Straggling residences of quaint 
and pretty fashion stretch along the way 
between, through which runs the only tram- 
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In Mayaguez I met a bridal couple on 
horseback starting on their wedding jour- 
ney. In type they showed a strain of 
Indian stock. They were not very young. 
Yes, they came from the hills, where they 
had alittle home ; would the kind Senorita 
some day come that way and bring the 
fotografia she promised they should have, 
and see /os nifios ? Three there were, so good 
and pretty. No, they had not before been 
married, but had lived faithful all these 
many years. But wza Americana, coming 
to the near-by hacienda to see the sugar, 
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way on the island—a narrow-gauge, not 
more than twenty inches wide, with tiny 
cars, the curtains flapping as the nimble 
vitive ponies travel up and down. About 
welve passengers, at best, the car can hold, 
he distance covered somewhere within 
omiles. For five centavos one may ride. 
ine little brown man in white cap and 
ay cotton drives the trotting steeds, an- 
‘her sells and punches tickets, and still 
a third collects the same. A very per- 
s: nally conducted little car it is, conducted 
\ th great gravity and weight of bearing. 


— 


® 7q ~t tet 


THE MARKET, PONCE 


had told them it would be better so, better 
for the w/fos and better for their souls, 
and that now,. with the new masters, it 
would not cost so much as the tax the 
priest had asked, that they could never 
pay; so they had come. A simple tale 
and a simple pair, but pure at heart. Who 
the Americana was I never learned—only 
a woman, graced with tact, who had put 
her shoulder to the wheel of opportunity. 

Mayaguez is the center to which the 
best oranges in Porto Rico come. Into 
the city plod long files of patient bullocks, 
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replied, with an inc 
ference entirely polit: 
“this does very we 
their average of life i: 
fourteen years.” |] 
sides the pain the cx 
stant goading inflict: 
they suffer much fro: 
flies upon their fac« 
nose, and eyes, for 
since their heads arc 
bound they cannot 
shake them off, but 
must motionless en- 
dure. All day they 
stand, or travel, with- 
out food or water, in 
the tropic sun; even 
when they rest no 
thought occurs of put- 
ting them bencath a 
shelter. With the bul- 





TRAINERS OF GAME-COCKS 


with clumsy carts deep loaded with the 
parti-colored fruit, the native china, large 
and luscious, sweet and wholesome, the 
main food of many of the people; when 
at their best, mottled green and yellow; 


when wholly yellow, overripe. They grow 
wild out by the roadside, in the hollows, 
underneath the overhanging hills—any- 
where except upon the mountain heights. 
Porto Rico has no cultivated fruits ; they, 
like her people, are in a state of nature. 
Into the plaza the bullocks slowly go, then 
to the mercado, or to the port, Za playa. 
Great, noble beasts they are. Spanned by 
a bar of heavy wood bound to their horns, 
with head hung low, they draw their heavy 
loads, the strain upon the muscles of the 
neck, their heads held as in an iron vise. 
They are not driven with words or whip, 
but with a wand. The teamster walks 
ahead and waves his arms and wand the 
way that he would have them go. But if 
he thinks them over-slow, desires to turn 
a corner or make a sharp detour, the wand 
assumes an office much less innocent. Its 
end is shod with a spike of steel, three 
inches long or more, and sharpened very 
well. It becomes a goad. And with a 
rush and hurry the cattle stumble to go 
faster, their sides dripping with a crimson 
stream, and scarred and seared with long 
endurance. Once I intimated to an edu- 
cated native that we had different methods, 
more humane to the cattle, “Yes?” he 


locks and their loads 
come the laborers from the country—/eounes, 
whose days are spent on sugar or coffee 
plantations or gathering other native crops. 
They bear about them a broader thought of 
Indian blood, are stronger, healthier, more 
moral, more industrious, than their fellows 
of the towns. They labor long hours, 
sometimes walking several miles to work, 








A ST. THOMAS WOMAN 


There are many women of this type in Porto Rico, 
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an home at night. 
[rom this class came 
the bridal pair of Maya- 
guz. Theyare simple 
fols, and entirely un- 
taught. 

(nthe southern coast 
are many beggars. In 
Ponce these obtain a 
special license and pur- 
suc a profession with 
a system. They have 
aregular income drawn 
from a voluntary clien- 
tele. Incertain houses, 
on a day selected, on a 
little table in the door- 
way, is placed a row of 
copper centavos. ‘The 
privileged ones among 
los mendegos shamble 
in at their appointed 
time, take each his 
penny, no more, with a 
mumbled mucha gracias, and shamble off 
again. One tale is told of an old woman,a 
beneficiary for many years, who one day 
told her patrons that she was too old to 
walk, that they must provide her with a 
pony, or she could not longer go about and 
get the pennies which, after all these years, 
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A LICENSED BEGGAR, 
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AN 
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ARTIST’S FAMILY, SAN JUAN 
were her right. Yielding with complacent 
grace, the patrons bought the pony, and 
now she rides, led by a full-grown lad, who 
also gathers the coin and gives the thanks. 

It was in Ponce that first there came to 
me, as a surprise, the total absence of 
interest in religion or religious topics. 
But so it is, and everywhere the same. In 
the churches, at the masses, are long rows 
of little maids of tender years, in tawdry, 
much-washed, or, oftener yet, unwashed 
white gowns, and little men in sober gray, 
with the sisters, their guardians. ‘They 
come from the asylums—little orphans, so 
called. Alas! poor little souls! They 
kneel upon the floor, quite willing and 
patient, as is the native way, but without 
interest. But besides these little men and 
maids I never saw a dozen people gather 
inachurch. A church in Ponce, almost 
the only one, and actually the only one of 
size or consequence, stands in the center 
of the plaza—the plaza dear to the heart 
of every dweller in a tropic land, where 
twice each week the band plays, and 
everything takes place. Certainly the 
church must have first been built, and the 
plaza, fenced by houses, grown about it 
by degrees. Now, cut in two, they find 
the plaza awkward and insufficient for the 
uses of a city such as Ponce has grown to 
be. While I was there the native council, 
wisely left to regulate the city, were be- 
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sieged io make a great move—that the 
church should be taken down and carried 
away. For, said the people, we cannot see 
that in any way we need the church ; anda 
larger plaza we certainly must have. In 
their lives the church had played no part. 
Cold and indifferent, as their faces plainly 
show, without sympathy for the people, 
have been the men Spain has sent to be 
their religious guides—mercenaries and 
agents of the Government, never the true 
priest, never the kindly padre, whose heart 
is with his flock. There are good and 
evil men in the ranks of every creed, but 
from the worst in Spain were those who 
made their way to this island colony. To 
Spain’s shame be it said. For the people 
are gentle, biddable, not aggressive, quick 
of wit, and teachable. To know their need, 
or what with education men and women 
might be, would have handicapped Spain’s 


greed ; and so, fenced in securely by the. 


sounding waves that from every quarter 
beat upon the coral rock, this people have 
been left to dream away the centuries, 


not sinning, ignorant, with human _in- 
stinct only for their guide—like little 
children in a garden, neglected, and 
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close-barred from any knowledge of the 
world outside. 

Their lives are bare and barren. Whit 
they have been shown, that have they 
learned, no more. And yet they possess 
a touch of art. They wear colors, gay 
but not over-violent ; they are quick wit) 
music, and the native airs have a wild, 
sweet pathos. The embroidery of the 
women is wonderfully beautiful; and there 
are native artists, unfinished, but whose 
work bears the very touch and impress of 
the tropic life about them. And the rail- 
road which, from San Juan, runs through 
the pretty suburb eastward of the city, 
boasts a private car, wholly of native 
workmanship and native wood, most deli- 
cately carved outside with foliage in con- 
ventional design, and inside with claws 
and heads and well-wrought effects no 
native need despise. And the very peo- 
ple, as they drift about the cities’ streets 
or labor in the rural districts, not clean, ill 
fed, diseased, innocent of all art of living, 
are yet devoid of coarseness, not unre- 
fined after their own fashion. They are 
gentle to their children, and, in the cruelty 
with which they treat their cattle, pursue 
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BEGGARS AT SAN JUAN 


a custom, not an inclination, since the 
action is perfunctory. 

That they will learn no one knowing 
them may doubt. Not all at once, but 
very, very slowly, with time will come the 
change. First must they feel their free- 
dom, and the gain of justice; then see 
what are the fruits of a better mode of 
living. After which will they crave and 
seek to do the same. ‘The present plan 
is to teach them something like cleanliness 
and to improve their sanitary state, and to 
begin in the schools and kindergartens, 
with patient labor working for the future. 
The land is full of possibilities, but they 
are the possibilities calling for capital, not 
labor, for expenditure of self, not selfish 











ends, objeet-lessons of good living, not an 
influx of lives more evil than their own. 
Mines must be opened, railroads built, 
plantations and factories worked, and new 
industries created. Then, when skilled 
labor shall have taught the native popula- 
tion how to work, to feed their bodies and 
educate their brains, there will be room 
for the penniless American to go and take 
his place among them and find his chance. 
Not yet. And if ever aught is to be made 
of this land we have adopted, some hand 
should stop the pouring in of, those of 
whom we have so little reason to be proud 
—outcasts, adventurers, self-seekers ; and 
those others, involuntary apostles of the 
creed of non-success. 


In Penumbra 

By Edith M. Thomas 
Now have I reached the day’s extremest bound, 
Now into shadow all the shadows creep ; 


And, while the night’s full cup o’erflows around, 
I die the death of Sleep. 


A little more—to Life’s extremest bound ; 

A deeper shade the shadows gathereth ; 

And, while the night, exhaustless, flows around, 
I sleep the sleep of Death. 














AMERICA’S WORKING PEOPLE 


BY CHARLES B. SPAHR’ 








II. 
The New Factory Towns of the South 


When I was in Massachusetts, I heard 


noes absolutely nothing about 
British workmen . a : ees . 
peg ~ send English competition. More 


than half the manufacturers 
I talked with had a good deal to say about 
the competition of * cheap labor,” but it 
was always the cheap labor of the South. 
The one manufacturer who did talk with 
me about English labor put in the strong- 
est kind of terms its inferiority. “ An 
American weaver,” he said, “can handle 
eight looms, where an English weaver 
handles four.” I told him that some 
Scotch and English weavers I had talked 
with had said that there was just that dif- 
ference between the work they did in the 
old country and here, and I asked how he 
accounted forit. ‘“ The English workman 
is too beer-soaked,” he said, “to look after 
more than four looms. ‘Their beer-and- 
bread diet means four looms.” The sen. 
timent here, he continued, is against 
drinking, and those who come over learn 
to meet our expectations. I doubted 
whether this was the whole explanation, 
and thought of the brilliant passage in 
Henry Adams’s History of the United 
States where he says that in the earliest 
days of the Republic it was a constant 
miracle to our foreign critics how the 
newly landed immigrant was changed into 
anew man by the hopes and ambitions 
which this country awakened in him. But, 
be the explanation what it may, there is 
no doubt about the facts. American 
weavers turn out nearly twice as much 
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work per day as their English competitors, 
and their wage per piece is absolutely a 
little less. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the New England manufacturers, who 
are shipping large quantities of cotton 
abroad, have ceased to talk of the cheap 
labor of old England. 

‘The cheap labor they do talk about, as 
has been said, is the 
cheaplabor ofthe South. 
No one who talked with 
me, however, talked the nonsense I had 
seen in print. No one attempted to con- 
vince me that the Southern manufacturers 
get their labor for half the New England 
price because the weekly wages are 40 
per cent. lower and the hours 20 per cent. 
longer. In fact, it so happened that the 
first two manufacturers I talked with did 
not believe that the Southern manufactur- 
ers had any advantage whatever over the 
Northern. One of them pointed out to 
me that wages in the Southern city of 
Atlanta were higher than in the Northern 
city of Fall River, and the other said 
that if he were to build another mill 
he would locate it in New England rather 
than in the South. These two manufac- 
turers, however, proved to be exceptions. 
Everybody admitted that the Southern 
labor was less efficient, but there was a 
general conviction that wages in the South 
were less per piece as well as per hour. 
On this point I tried in vain to get fair 
statistics. I found that wages in Massa- 
chusetts were less per spindle than in the 
South, and at first I was inclined to agree 
with the manufacturers who thought that 
Southern labor was the dearer. But when 
I came to visit a cotton-mill in the South, 
I found that the cotton thread used was 
so much coarser that the spindles had 
to be renewed much oftener. A Southern 


Southern competition ; 
the bogy 
and the reality 
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manager, who had had previous experi- 
ence in New England, told me that the 
weaver who looked after eight looms at 
the North could not run more than six in 
most mills at the South. It was clear, 
therefore, that the statistics giving the 
wage per spindle were as unfair to the 
North as those giving the wage per hour 
were to the South. The nearest I came 
to a fair comparison between wages North 
and South was ina talk with a manufac- 
turer who had mills making a similar 
grade of cloth in both sections. He had 
found the previous year that wages in the 
Northern mills had cost him one-third 
more per piece than in the South ; but his 
Northern mills were old, while his Southern 
mill was new, and his Southern mill, in an 
exceptional fashion, had much the _ better 
machinery. Had there been the same 
machinery in both places, he said, the 
difference would not have been more than 
ten or fifteen per cent. The recent cut 
of ten per cent. in wages at the North, 
therefore, seemed to produce substantial 
equality. There might still be a slight 
difference in favor of the Northern em- 
ployee, but the difference was slight 
indeed. Asa Southern manufacturer after- 
wards said to me, the difference between 
the two sections had been ridiculously 
exaggerated. ‘ There seem,” he said, “to 
be two classes at the North. There is 
one set of men, like , who have 
always told us that we couldn’t manufac- 
ture at the South and still hold on to their 
predictions; and then there is another 
set, who, for some reason—trying to beat 
down wages, I guess—have been making 
out of late that they can’t manufacture at 
the North to compete with us. We can 
manufacture at the South, and we are 
doing it; but it requires good manage- 
ment here, just as it does anywhere else. 
The men who manage badly go to the 
wall here, just as they do elsewhere.” 
This was the fairest summary of the situa- 
tion that Iheard. Employers at the South 
may receive a somewhat larger share of 
the product than employers at the North, 
just as employers at the North receive a 
somewhat larger share than employers in 
England; but, in the main, labor at the 
South, at the North, and in England is 
paid pretty nearly the same proportion of 
the value of its product. Everywhere 
employers and employed together get the 
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whole product, and everywhere they di- 
vide it on pretty much the same basis. 
The employer who counts on getting rich 
at the South from the supposed under- 
payment of labor there, and not from the 
same attention to business that would 
make him prosper at the North, is likely 
to end in bankruptcy. 

The first cotton-factory town I visited 
in the South was Lindale, 
Georgia. Itis a little town on 
the Tennessee border, about 
ten miles from Rome, and has been built 
up out of nothing by the factory which 
a Northern firm has planted there. I 
reached the place a little after six in the 
evening, and was advised by the ticket 
agent to stop at the boarding-place kept 
by a foreman in the mills. To my great 
pleasure, it turned out to be an attractive 
place. Neither the foreman nor his wife 
was at home when I reached there, but a 
daughter of fourteen, with a bright, pretty 
face, made ready a room for me and had 
supper well under way before her mother 
returned. ‘There was no servant—it was 
a white district—and this young girl, the 
oldest of six children, took charge of 
things with the quiet self-possession of a 
young woman many years her senior at 
the North. When her father returned 
from the mills, well on toward eight 
o’clock, supper was served, atid I learned 
that hot waffles were almost as good when 
brought on the table all together at the 
beginning of the meal as when served from 
the iron by a servant from the kitchen. 
There were three other boarders besides 
myself, and all of them persons of some 
education. The foreman himself turned 
out to be a former subscriber to The 
Outlook, who had dropped it, partly on 
account of its theology, he said, and partly 
on account of its politics. He was really 
interested in both these subjects, and in 
music as well. Indeed, the whole town 
seemed interested in music, if we could 
judge from the amount we heard for 
an hour after supper. My host laughingly 
said: “ There is more bad playing in this 
town than in any other place of its size in 
the country.” He was more than half right 
about the quality as well as the quantity ; 
but the impression made on me by the 
musical ambition of the village was decid- 
edly a pleasant one. This favorable 1m- 
pression was deepened when he began te 
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speak of religious conditions. There were 
nearly as many church members in the 
town as there were families, and al) ct 
them—Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
even Primitive Baptists—worshiped in tie 
same church. So far as I could learn, the 
hard-shell Baptist blacksmith was ore of 
the most respected and one of the ailect 
men in the community. To a consicer- 
able extent, this religious co-operation was 
due to the terms upon which the head of 
the manufacturing company had built the 
meeting-house. The plan was that the 
different denominations should supply the 
pulpit by turns. But, although this plan 
could not be carried out upon precisely 
equal terms for all, it worked well, because 
in ruralcommunities in the South different 
denominations have learned to co-operate 
—sometimes taking turns as to which 
church: shall hold the “protracted meet- 
ings.” 

On the side of social morality, this town 
and the other white towns I visited 
in the South stood high. The 
people were all Americans, and 
the women had, along with American free- 
dom, American self-respect. It is true 
that they dipped snuff, if that be consid- 
ered a matter of morality; and it is also 
true that the early marriages seemed to be 
followed rather frequently by separations. 
But, so far as social purity went, the 
standard was high, and this showed itself 
not only in the absence of illegitimate 
births, but still more certainly in the ab- 
sence of scandals and obscenity in the 
conversations of the young men sitting 
on boxes around the stores, or even loaf- 
ing in front of the hotels. It was aclean 
atmosphere—a Southern country store 
seemed to me an infinitely wholesomer 
place than a Northern city saloon or club. 
This praise of the South, however, does 
not apply to the Black Belt, for in the 
South as well as in the North the presence 
of a lower social caste is perilous to 
morality. The greatest social purity is 
everywhere in homogeneous communities, 
where no class looks up or down, and 
none can be indifferent to the terrible 
consequences of immorality because its 
own young women are rarely the direct 
sufferers. This thought had also been 
impressed upon me in the factory towns 
of the North. In New Bedford and 
Taunton I had been struck with the uni- 
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form testimony respecting the morality of 
factory girls. The worst cynic I met was 
not cynical on this point. The social im- 
morality that existed, I was told, came 
almost exclusively from servants in fami- 
ties and hotels, clerks in stores, or other 
young women with meager incomes in 
constant contact with people of a higher 
social grade, whose luxury they envied 
but could not afford. The young women 
who worked all day in the factories, living 
as well as their associates, and holding their 
heads as high as any of them, rarely for- 
feited their self-respect for any cause, 
and never for money. The credit for 
this high morality among the factory girls 
of New England was often given to the 
beneficent influence of the Catholic Church. 
There is no doubt as to the power or 
quality of this influence—which helps 
make the Irish everywhere pre-eminent 
for social virtue—but the same kind of 
morality among the factory women in the 
South, and greater refinement among the 
men, made me feel that American Protest- 
antism is as strong a force for purity as 
even Irish Catholicism, and that the relative 
purity of social life in the factories is 
largely due to the social equality among 
the workers. 

The first morning I was in Lindale, I 
Child labor Went, of course, to visit the 
at the factory. The superintendent 
South i as 

received me courteously, and, 
when he had read my letter of. introduc- 
tion, asked me to go through the mill at 
my 'eisure, and return for a talk with him 
when his immediate pressure of business 
was over. Going through the mill in this 
way made it natural for me to talk with 
the hands, and I found them working 
more cheerfully than would be the rule at 
the North. “It is not doing well that 
makes people happy, but doing better ;” 
and these workmen, though not doing so 
well in point of wages as workmen in the 
North, were doing better than they had 
done on their farms a few years before. 
In fact, one of them in the engine-room 
was receiving as high wages as a similar 
workman would receive in the North; 
and the loom-fixers, I afterwards learned 
from the superintendent, received actually 
higher wages than atthe North. Mechan- 
ical skill is still so scarce at the South 
that it must often be imported, and where 
this must be done, wages must be graded 
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up accordingly. Men who had been in 
the mills for several years told me that 
wages were not so high as they used to be, 
but there had been no recent cuts like those 
at the North; and the reductions, accord- 
ing to the gloomiest statement, were much 
less than cotton farmers and their hands 
had been suffering. The result of all this 
was a general atmosphere of cheerfulness ; 
and this, to my surprise, characterized the 
rooms where the smallest children were at 
work. I knew before that children of 
nine and ten worked in these mills for 
eleven hours a day, and I expected that 
the sight of them at work would quicken 
my rebellion at the system which deprived 
them of their childhood. But they went 
about their work with so much spring, 
and seemed to have so much spirit in it 
all and after it all, that I was completely 
nonplused. I talked with two or three 
of the youngest, and found them proud of 
their work, and disposed, I thought, to 
exaggerate their wages. It was all so far 
from being the conscious slavery I had 
expected that when I saw the superin- 
tendent I expressed my amazement. It 
was a matter of considerable relief to me 
when I found that he did not regard the 
child labor so lightly as the children re- 
garded it. Only the stress of competition 
and the anxiety of parents to have the 
children at work made him permit their 
employment. He was a Northern man, 
and I feared at first that this was peculiarly 
the Northern view. But a week or so later, 
when I had a long talk with the Southern 
superintendent of one of the cotton-mills 
at Concord, North Carolina, I found his 
sentiments identical. ‘ Sometimes,” he 
said, “ when afather comes to me and says 
that he ‘needs Jennie’s help now,’ I put 
him off, and try to keep Jennie in school. 
But in a few weeks the father will be at me 
again, and say that he has the offer of work 
somewhere else. ‘Any better pay than 
here ?’ I will ask. ‘Oh, no,’ he will answer, 
‘but they have work for Jennie too.’ 
That’s the way it goes,” he continued. 
“We simply have to put the little tots at 
work, or we will lose our hands to some- 
body who will.” “In that case,” I nat- 
urally observed, “ it would be a good thing 
to have the State law forbid the employment 
of children under a proper age.” “The 
trouble with that,” he replied, “is that it 
would set a precedent of State interfer- 


ence, and enable a lot of demagogues to 
go about saying how much they had done 
for the working people.” 

Along with the early employment of 
pew children goes the early retirement 
idleness Of adults. ‘We have few men in 

the mills,” said the superintendent 
at Lindale, “over thirty-five years old.” 
He suggested that early marriages had 
much to do with it. The people marry 
young, and when they get to middle 
life they expect their children to support 
them. Possibly this is a partial explana 
tion ; but possibly, too, the early exhaustion 
is the direct result of the drain upon the 
child’s strength before it is fairly devel- 
oped. Whatever the explanatior:, the fact 
confronts you everywhere. It had been 
the saddest feature of cotton-mill life at 
the North, and at the South it was still 
more impressive. The children were at 
work, and men were idle. One day, wheu 
I was sitting in front of one of the stores 
at Boozeville—a badly named temperance 
settlement just beyond the boundaries of 
Lindale—a blind guitar-player came along 
and struck up the tune “ On the Bowery.” 
Within two minutes, at the outside, there 
were thirteen able-bodied men gathered 
about, or almost as many men as there 
were houses in the place. In the size of 
its leisure class—among men—Boozeville 
outranked Tuxedo. 

There was, however, one respect in 
Married Which the conditions about this 
women Lindale factory were much bette 
athome than at the North. The married 
women, when they became mothers, left the 
factory. “If my wife has to go into the 
factory,” said one young operative to me, 
‘we shall go back to the farm.” This was 
the general sentiment. Most of these 
men were from the farms, and many of 
them expected to return when they had 
money enough to pay off a mortgage or 
buy needed stock and implements. As 
farmers they had always been accustomed 
to seeing little children at work out-of- 
doors, and felt no protest against seeing 
them at work indoors. They had been 
in school but little themselves, and felt 
little protest against keeping their children 
out of school. But, unlike the immigrant 
factory operatives in the North, they had 
always been accustomed to seeing their 
own mothers work exclusively in the 
homes, and they rebelled at the thought 
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of the mothers of their children doing 
anything else. This wholesome senti- 
ment bids fair to persevere, while the lack 
of sentiment against child labor is likely 
to disappear when the Southern factory 
labor becomes organized, and when the 
rapid development of the public-school 
system, which everywhere has followed 
the overthrow of the aristocratic régime, 
produces educated workmen who will de- 
mand a schooling for their children. The 
blight of slavery put the South two gener- 
ations behind the North, both industrially 
and educationally, but the character and 
present progress of the Southern whites 
makes the prospect of betterment there 
much greater than at the North. 

Already at Lindale I found that the 
schools were kept open and free for 
six months every year. In this 
town, however, the sixth month of 
school wasdue to the liberality of the factory 
management, which furnished the school 
building and contributed something like 
$100 a year to the running expenses. The 
general provision of the law, I was told by 
a school-teacher in a neighboring district, 
was a payment of four cents a day for 
each pupil. Thus fifty pupils made _ pos- 
sible a teacher’s salary of $10 a week. 
At Lindale the number of pupils was 
astonishingly large. There were two good- 
sized school-rooms, so well filled that 
I was not surprised when the principal 
told me that the total receipts of the school 
amounted to $900 a year for the six 
months’ period. This meant that both 
teachers were paid what were considered 
exceptionally fine salaries. The principal 
was a man of ability, but to me the most 
impressive thing about the school was the 
number of pupils. I had recently visited 
the larger and much better-to-do town of 
Fryeburg, Maine, where two rooms with 
a handful of children in each made up 
the entire public-school system. In Lin- 
dale not only the size of the town indi- 
cated a smaller school, but also the large 
number of children who went early into 
the factories. Yet here there were twice 
as many pupils as in the New England 
village. The full explanation of it all did 
not at once occur to me, but my hostess 
happened to explain it in a conversation 
soon after. The conversation was natu- 
rally upon the size of Southern families, 
and I ventured the remark that five or six 
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children seemed to be the rule. “ Here 
in Lindale,” she said, “seven or eight is 
about as common.” ‘“ You don’t mean,” 
I said, “that they are larger here than 
they are elsewhere, do you?” “Qh, yes,” 
she replied ; “ when they engage hands to 
come to the mill, they, of course, prefer 
families with a large number of children.” 
Where a factory company is the landlord, 
the usual rule against children is reversed. 

But, after all, the essential feature of 
the situation was the fact that the 
Southern families all about, and 
not merely those in the mill vil- 
lage, are still as large as were New Eng- 
land families two or three generations ago. 
Early marriages, as every one knows, are 
the rule. This was strikingly brought 
home to me at a meeting I attended of 
the local literary society. It was held at 
a farm-house near the town, and the star 
pieces on the programme were essays by 
the son of the host and by the young woman 
assistant at the school. The young man’s 
essay was entitled “Why I am Single,” 
and it was an extremely humorous ac- 
count of the assistance he had received in 
remaining single from one girl after an- 
other, to whom he had made highly varied 
and interesting proposals. The paper 
was deservedly a great hit. When the 
young woman followed, her subject proved 
to be almost identical. It was entitled 
“The Tribulations of an Old Maid,” and 
recounted her unintentional discourage- 
ment of her first suitor, the failure of any 
successor to appear, and the sad medita- 
tions which single blessedness had evoked. 
This paper did not add so much to the 
merriment of the company, and when the 
school principal spoke to me afterwards 
about it, his comment was: “I tell you, it 
is a little embarrassing when a young 
woman over twenty talks about old 
maids!” 

My talk with the superintendent at the 
mills was largely of the relative 
advantages of manufacturing 
North and South. The matter 
of wages, of which so much has been said 
of late, was far from being the only point 
of importance. In fact, the first advan- 
tage for Lindale that came up in our con- 
versation was the cheapness of fuel. The 
superintendent was paying $1.50 a ton, 
while the Massachusetts price was about $5. 
When I asked how the bituminous coal 
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|: was now using compared with anthra- 
«te for steam-making purposes, he replied, 
« It is twelve per cent. better.” (This esti- 
nate I have since verified in several 
cuarters.) When I asked whether this 
siving in the matter of fuel would amount 
t» as much a year in an ordinary mill as 
te cost of superintendence, he figured 

moment and replied, “ Yes, it would 
le liberal pay for superintendence.” Here 
ai once, then, was a gain equivalent to at 
l- rst five per cent. on wages. Still another 
important matter was the cost of cotton. 
This he bought direct from the cotton 
plantations, saving thirty cents a bale by 
not needing to have it compressed for 
shipment, and $2 a bale more in the mat- 
ter of freights. This saving, he said, 
would be unimportant in a mill working fine 
goods, but in a mill making coarse goods 
like that at Lindale, $2.30 a bale, or half 
a cent a pound, meant a good many thou- 
sand dollars a year. When talking with 
my superintendent at Concord, North 
Carolina, I found that neither of these 
advantages counted so heavily in his 
favor. He was paying, he said, seventy 
cents a ton for his coal at the mines, but $3 
a ton for its freight toConcord. Railroad 
freights, he said, had not been reduced in 
years, except on fertilizers and farm im- 
plements, on which the Railroad Commis- 
sion had effected a reduction at the demand 
of the farmers. All of his cotton product, 
he said, had to be shipped to New York 
either for the bleacheries or for market, 
and the rates charged him took away 
most of the apparent advantage of being 
nearer the cotton supply. Concord, he 
said, had to pay a higher rate to New 
York than Augusta, though Augusta 
was two hundred miles further off. In 
speaking, therefore, of the relative ad- 
vantages of the South, the figures have to 
be changed for every particular place, and 
»rhaps—in the matter of freights—for 
every particular mill. The only differ- 
ences which everywhere operated strongly 
in favor of the South were the cheaper 
‘giade of goods made, and the better 
fevling between employers and employed. 
‘lie first of these was probably the more 
in‘portant. Cotton manufacture at the 
Scuth never gained rapidly upon cotton 
m.nufacture in Massachusetts until the 
herd times set in, in 1893. Then the 
€c nomies forced upon all classes greatly 
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reduced the demand for the fine grades 
made at the North, but hardly affected 
the demand for the cheap grades made 
at the South. As a result, the Southern 
mills were able to go on keeping their 
hands at work and even increasing their 
plant, while the Northern mills ordered 
shut-down after shut-down. The constant 
work at the South was one of the reasons 
why the employees were in more cordial 
relations with their employers, though 
the chief reason was the closeness of so- 
cial and even church relationships, and 
the great prosperity of the mill hands 
compared with the neighboring farm 
hands. ‘These cordial relations existing, 
the employees had not fought against 
reductions in wages corresponding to the 
reductions in prices. The absence of 
trades-unions had probably contributed to 
the same end, for while the Southern cot- 
ton operatives would probably get some- 
what better wages, and certainly get better 
hours, if they had trade-unions, they 
would almost inevitably have resisted any 
reduction of the old union rates. All 
things, therefore, have combined, during 
the hard times, to make production at the 
South go om unimpeded, while there has 
been stagnation at the North. Southern 
factories have multiplied while Northern 
factories have shut down, and Southern 
workmen have never had to face the 
hardships of the unemployed which have 
been the curse of their fellows at the North. 
Nevertheless, when a period of rising 
prices restores the demand for the finer 
grades of goods, there is no reason why 
cotton-manufacturing should not again 
advance at the North, though the present 
gains of the South can never be lost. 

At present, however, there is one dan- 
ger menacing progress for the 
Southern cotton operative—the 
prospect of negro competition. 
Thus far all attempts to introduce negro 
labor within factory walls have been suc- 
cessfully resisted, but each year this 
struggle becomes more difficult for the 
operatives. As the race feeling between 
white and black gives place to the class 
feeling between rich and poor, white em- 
ployers will incur less odium by employ- 
ing negro labor, and the white employees 
will be less able to stand as a unit in 
resisting the inevitable competition. At 
Lindale I heard nothing about this peril, 
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though even in this white village the num- 
ber of idle men was increased by the em- 
ployment of negroes from the surrounding 
country to serve as teamsters and perform 
other “outside ” labor. At Concord, N.C., 
however, the negro problem was the most 
important that presented itself, and the 
“co-operative” factories I came to study 
demanded relatively little attention. They 
proved to be co-operative only in the sense 
that they had been built in part upon the 
building and loan association plan, which 
had proven so successful in the neighbor- 
ing city of Charlotte. As the shares had 
often been taken by families of small 
means, to be paid for by small assess- 
ments, the ownership of the mills was 
widely distributed, and corporation came 
very near spelling co-operation. Although 
few of the shareholders worked in the 
mills, and a few large shareholders, active 
in the management, owned the bulk of 
the property, nevertheless social con- 
ditions in this rapidly growing town were 
in happy contrast with those of Lindale. 
Instead of all the families being tenants, 
almost half of the white families owned 
their homes ; and these homes, with their 
yards and gardens, betokened the social 
independence of their possessors. 

But the sight of a prosperous factory 
town whose prosperity was cre- 
ated and possessed by its own 
middle classes was the smaller 
of the gains that came to me from my 
visit to Concord. The larger gain was 
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the light thrown on the negro problem. - 


At the time of my visit the leading negro 
of the town had recently laid the corner- 
stone of a cotton-factory to be owned and 
operated by negroes. My first inquiry 
was, naturally, whether the negro projector 
could procure sufficient money to equip 
a factory, and I learned to my surprise 
that he could very nearly build and equip 
a factory with his own money. Besides 
owning a store, he was the landlord of 
nearly a hundred negro tenements, which 
returned to him an average of $2 a 
month apiece. I expressed a desire to 
meet this negro magnate, and soon after 
my lunch he called on me at my hotel. 
We went together to his office, where he 
unfolded to me his plans and told me 
something of his personal history. He 
was a mulatto who had been born a slave, 
and, without any aid whatever from his 
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father, had acquired his present property 
which included, he told me with par 
donable pride, the home of his forme 
master. His present plan of building 

cotton-factory he had cherished for years 
and believed it to be on the point of con 
summation. There were already, he said, 
eight hundred subscribers for stock. 
When I asked where they all came from. 
he showed me on his books that the Nort! 
Carolinian at the head of the cigarett: 
trust had subscribed $1,000, and that this, 
that, and the other prominent officeholder 
or bishop had subscribed some smaller 
amount. When I asked how many loca! 
subscribers there were of his own race, 
he replied, several hundred. When | 
questioned him about their occupations and 
promptness in paying, he admitted that 
only about one hundred subscribers had 
as yet paid anything in, but insisted 
that a great many more—laborers, ma- 
sons, carpenters, and even washerwomen— 
were willing to pay for their share in labor 
or by small installments. Over against 
the apparent weakness of this support he 
put the offer he had received from a reli- 
able firm to put in the machinery for his 
mills and take part of the payment in 
stock. When I asked him where he would 
find the men to teach his negroes how to 
handle the machinery, he said that he ex- 
pected no difficulty whatever on that score, 
as “everybody in town” was in favor of 
the enterprise. To prove this, he proudly 
called my attention to the Democratic 
paper’s account of the laying of the corner- 
stone, and the glowing speeches made by 
prominent citizens. Everything in this 
account was laudation of the enterprise 
and its projector, and yet there was so 
much eloquence about the epoch-making 
event that the whole affair had an air of 
unreality. In fact, I could not persuade 
myself that its projector believed in the 
mill as a business enterprise. When he 
talked about his store or about rent col- 
lections, he talked like a business man of 
uncommon common sense; but when he 
talked about the factory, he inevitably 
talked like the solicitor of funds for a 
semi-philanthropic undertaking. The er- 
thusiasm which the project evoked proni- 
ised that some day such a plan would be 
carried through, but I came away question- 
ing whether this shrewd mulatto ever 
risked much of his property in the enter- 
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rise. This feeling of skepticism deepened 

vhen I became familiar with the local 
entiment against negroes. Even my 
otton-mill superintendent was strongly 
»pposed to the new enterprise—though in 
iis case the race feeling was cherished 
igainst his material interests. He em- 
jloyed no negro labor whatever about his 
mills, even for teamsters, because, he said, 
if he employed negro labor for this work 
there would be still more white men in the 
inill families with nothing whatever to do. 
When I asked him whether white men 
could be found to teach the negro hands 
in the projected factory, he expressed 
strongly the belief that they could not be 
found in Concord. 

At the time of my visit race feeling was 
at fever heat. The Sunday 
before two negroes had been 
lynched, and the crime which 
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caused the lynching kept the blood:of, 
the best part of the community at the 


boiling point. Though I had read of 
such crimes time and again, I had never 
before felt their reality. I had thought 
that a low type of whites had been the 
victims, and had condemned chiefly the 
outrages of the lynchers whose lawlessness 
kept alive the race hatreds from which, 
in part, the original crimes had sprung. 
When, however, I learned in Concord of 
the character of young Emma Hartzel, and 
the utter fiendishness of the assault upon 
her, the only question I could ask was, 
‘“‘ Were they sure they had the right men ?” 
On this point there was no doubt. One 
of the murderers—for the crime had in- 
volved murder—was caught with blood 
on his garments and had confessed, while 
the other, when told by the minister who 
long had fought the mob in vain to rescue 
him, that he must not face God with a lie 
on his lips, had also confessed his guilt. 
There was no question in any one’s mind, 
and the negroes present had sanctioned the 
execution. I talked with one negro after 
another regarding the sentiment of their 
race, and while one or two protested 
hat a white man would have had a trial, 
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the better part felt that the same crime 
from a white man would have merited 
and received the same punishment. The 
Hartzel family lived only three miles from 
Concord, and to make certain that the 
praise of the victim had not sprung from 
the desire to defend the outlawry, I drove 
out into the neighborhood. All that I 
learned increased my regard for the young 
girl. The son of the neighboring farmer 
who had captured the first of the crimi- 
nals told me anew the story of the 
crime: Emma Hartzel, his younger school- 
mate, had stayed at home the previous 
Sunday afternoon to take care of her baby 
sister, while her older sister, her father, 
and his young wife had gone to church. 
The family, he said, were as fine people 
as any in the valicy, and Emma Hartzel 
was a modest Christian girl. The father, 
he thought, would be willing to talk with 
me, and so I drove on tothe house. The 
door was opened by the young mother, 
The older sister, a girl of sixteen, with an 
attractive, serious face, stood just back of 
her. The father was not at home, but I 
knew from the face of his young wife and 
daughter that he was the type of man his 
neighbors had described. As I paused a 
moment to express my sympathy, there re- 
curred to me the remark of a friend years 
before, that it was easy to believe in God’s 
fatherhood when all went well, but that it 
would be impossible if one of your own 
daughters were the victim of crime. Turn- 
ing to the mother, I asked, I hardly know 
how, whether the crime had overthrown 
her husband’s faith. The reply came 
slowly, but in words which showed the 
depth of her own religious life: “He is 
going to live nearer to God.” As I stood 
upon that doorstep and listened to this 
simple expression of supreme faith, I felt 
that I was in touch with a higher world of 
spiritual life ; and as I came back North, I 
felt that for the last time I had condemned 
these Southern communities for adminis- 
tering justice according to the elemental 
feelings of manhood instead of the cold 
processes of law. 
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Great Britain’s Lawmakers 
By Percy Alden 


r ‘HERE is a striking contrast be- 
tween the Representative Cham- 
bers in England and America. 

At Washington you are in the atmosphere 

of democracy, pure and simple. Any one 

who cares can go and listen without let or 
hindrance to the speeches of the men who 
represent him in the government of the 
country. At Westminster, however, the 
case is quite different. The House of 
Commons is hedged in, not exactly by 
divinity, but by austere barriers of custom 
and convention. On entering the pre- 
cincts of St. Stephen’s one is struck by 
the large number of men who represent 
law and order. It is not improbable that 
one of these will immediately ask the 
reason of your entrance. Your answer 

is, naturally, that you wish to listen to a 

debate, and that you are intending to 

apply to the Member of Parliament who 
represents your district for permission. 

Thereupon you are escorted by another 

policeman to the spot where, on slips of 

paper provided, you may write your own 
name and the name of your Member. 

This the policeman hands to a House 

messenger, whose business it is to ascer- 

tain, first, if that Member has taken his 
seat, and, failing that, if he be anywhere 
within the House. ‘The messenger there- 
upon shouts the name of the Member in 
the smoking-room, library, or dining-room, 
as the case may be. It may be that at 
least half an hour will elapse before any 
answer is forthcoming, and then the man 
of your choice will appear at the barrier 
and present you with an order to occupy 

a seat in the strangers’ gallery, which you 

may do at once, if the gallery be not full. 

As it is generally full, you may have to 

wait some considerable time before a 

vacancy occurs; in which case you take 

your place at the end of a long queue, 
and at last you find yourself seated in the 
gallery at the end of the House facing the 

Speaker, at present the Rt. Hon. W. C. 

Gully. Above the Speaker is the press 

gallery, and above that a screened gallery 

for ladies. In the galleries on either side 
are to be seen a few disconsolate Peers, 


who seem to be there by mistake. If, 
however, it be a great debate, the Peers’ 
gallery is crowded; but these occasions 
are most exceptional. There is also 
another gallery to which the Speaker 
alone is entitled to give entrée. 

The floor of the House is entirely given 
up to Members ; and the accommodation, 
at the time of an exciting debate or on 
the occasion of some great declaration.of 
policy, is altogether insufficient for 670 
men. Certain seats are, of course, secured 
by custom for leading statesmen of the 
Government and of the Opposition; and 
both the Cabinet and the ex-Cabinet, 
members of the Government and mem- 
bers of the late Government, may be sure 
that their seats are regarded as absolutely 
“taboo.” For the rest it is often a good 
deal of a scramble, and a Member wishing 
to secure a seat has been known to go 
down to Westminster as early as 6 A.M., 
although the House did not sit until 3 p.m. 
This reminds one of the fact that during 
the Commonwealth the House sat early in 
the morning ; the regular hour was 8 a.., 
and any Member who failed to put in an 
appearance at prayers was liable to a fine 
of one shilling, which was given to the 
poor. In the preceding generation the 
House actually sat at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, and during the Parliament of the 
Protectorate committees frequently met 
at6a.mM. It was not until the reign of 
George I. that sittings by artificial light 
were allowed, except by express order of 
the House. We often have long sittings 
at the present time, but there is a famous 
example of a debate in Richard Cromwell’s 
Parliament which killed two speakers. 
This was the time when, after nine days’ 
incessant controversy, the House sat all 
one night and on till 10 p.m. the next day. 
Mr. Chalmer Chute, the Speaker, was taken 
ill and died a few weeks later; Mr. Long, 
Recorder of London, took his place and 
sat for four days, when he also was taken 
ill and died. It was in the course of this 
debate that the following plaintive appeal 
was made: “Mr. Speaker, I perceive the 
House grows empty: so do our bellies. I 
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pray you would adjourn for an hour.” It 
shocks our humanitarian spirits to hear 
that this request was not granted. 

The present House of Commons makes 
the completest possible arrangements for 
the comfort and well-being of its Members. 
An enormous amount of money is spent 
in heating, lighting, and ventilation. The 
kitchen arrangements are admirable and 
governed by a Committee of the House, 
and in all other respects the House is a 
first-rate club for Members of Parliament. 
It is now quite a common thing for Mem- 
bers to bring their wives, daughters, and 
friends to the House and dine them either 
before or during some debate ; on an ex- 
citing night the cooks are overwhelmed 
with business. But perhaps the most 
striking feature of this social side is the 
growing custom of entertaining ladies to 
afternoon tea upon the terrace which looks 
out on the river Thames. This became 
so popular a feature that the Members 
have had to take steps to protect them- 
selves, and now a part of the terrace is 
reserved for Members only. 

Perhaps of all representative chambers 
in the world the English Parliament is 


most given over to the observarce of pro- 


cedure. This no doubt conduces to the 
solemnity and decorousness of its pro- 
ceedings, and so far befits a great and 
powerful law-making machine; but the 
innumerable rules of procedure are a great 
bogy to the nervous new Member, and 
some even of the older Members never 
properly master the usages of the House. 
The “ Order! Order!” of the ex-Speaker 
Viscount Peel was most awe-inspiring, and 
the man who had transgressed was often 
covered with embarrassment and confu- 
sion. A newly elected Irish Member 
once asked Mr. Parnell, “‘ How can I learn 
the rules of the House?” “ By breaking 
them,” was the prompt reply; and Mr. 
Parnell’s experience fully qualified him to 
give this advice. 

Every sitting of the House of Commons 
begins with prayers led by the Chaplain ; 
and it is a curious fact that the Treasury 
Bench and the front Opposition Bench 
are always deserted on these occasions. 
Every one wouid be greatly surprised to 
see Arthur Balfour or Sir William Har- 
court at prayers. Now and then a stray 
Minister drops in, but, as a rule, they seem 
to stand without need of divine guidance ; 
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and, for the matter of that, one would 
think the same about most of the Mem- 
bers of the House, if the numbers usually 
present are any criterion. When there is 
a rush for seats, the numbers go up with 
a bound, for every Member can thereby 
secure his claim to a place until the House 
rises. From a little box on the table he 
takes a card with “ At prayers” printed 
on it, and, writing underneath his own 
name, he slips it into a groove at the back 
of the seat ; he may then leave the House 
if he chooses and stay away the whole 
evening ; that seat remains in his pos- 
session, and any temporary occupant must 
give way when he appears. This will 
account for the edifying display of devo- 
tion previous to a big debate. Supposing 
that a Member should be absent from 
prayers and still wish to retain his seat, he 
may come in and place his hat on a seat 
not already engaged, and, if it be his bona- 
fide head-gear, by courtesy he is entitled 
to that seat for the night. This point is 
important, for the Speaker has ruled that 
it is impossible for a man to use two hats, 
and refused to allow any “colorable sub- 
stitute” for the real hat. This arose out 
of the great historic occasion on which 
Mr. Gladstone moved his Home Rule 
Bill, when Members were waiting for the 
doors to open at 7 A.M., and one Irishman 
brought a dozen hats to book seats for his 
friends. 

The hat, indeed, plays a most prominent 
part in Parliamentary life. Members may 
wear their hats while sittingin the Chamber, 
but only when seated. As they walk to 
their seats or rise to leave the House they 
must uncover. This custom has given 
rise to some curious and ludicrous inci- 
dents. On one occasion early in the 
present Parliament a Member got up to 
leave the chamber with his hat on his 
head instead of in his hand; he was 
startled by a roar of indignation from 
both sides of a House that strongly resents 
any breach of etiquette. This so embar- 
rassed and perplexed him that when 
Members shouted, “ Hat! hat!” he actu- 
ally felt in his trousers pockets and coat- 
tails in a vain attempt to discover the 
offending article of attire. At last an 
Irish Member came to his relief and po- 
litely removed the hat from the head of 
the confused and bewildered legislator. 

The rule that a Member addressing the 
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House shall be uncovered has one excep- 
tion. Before a vote is taken at the close 
of a debate, the electric division bells are 
rung in all the rooms of St. Stephen’s, and 
an interval of two minutes by sand-glass 
is allowed before the doors of the chamber 
are locked. It is at this time that the 
Member should retain his seat and wear his 
hat, if he wishes to address the Chair on 
a point of order. Mr. Gladstone on one 
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hat upon his head while he spoke from 
his seat on the front Opposition bench 
was ludicrously comical. 

One of the prominent officials of the 
House, the most prominent in many ways 
apart from the Speaker, is the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, at present Mr. Erskine. It is 
his business to remove all offending Mem- 
bers who have been named by the Speaker 
for disorderly and unruly conduct, and it 
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occasion made the mistake of rising to 
his feet with his head uncovered. The 
Members shouted, “ Order! order!” and 
Mr. Gladstone was immediately aware of 
his mistake; but, like most Ministers of 
the present day, he seldom or never 
brought his hat into the chamber—Lord 
Hartington used to be a notable excep- 
tion—and so Mr. Gladstone had to borrow 
a hat from one of his colleagues—a hat 
in every way far too small for his enor- 
mous head. The attempt to balance this 


is he who is supposed, in the last result, 
to enforce the rules laid down by the 
Members. It is no unusual thing to see 
him standing, a dignified and unyielding 
guard, at the door of the House waiting 
for a quorum; a quorum of the House 
is forty Members. If a sufficient number 
be not present at three o’clock for prayers, 
the Members who are present are detained 
until the laggards put in an appearance, 
If a quorum has not been formed by four 
o’clock, the House does not sit. On 
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The Speaker. 


VISCOUNT PEEL 
The Ex-Speaker. 











Wednesdays the sitting is at noon, and as 
this is a Private Member day—that is, a 
day set apart for the discussion of bills 
introduced by unofficial Members—some- 
times there is considerable difficulty in 
obtaining aquorum. Anamusing instance 
of this occurred on Wednesday a few 
years ago. It happened to be Derby Day, 
and one of the traditions of the House is 
that all Members attend these famous 
races. However, on this occasion, for 
the first time in its history, the House 
had refused to adjourn, and about thirty 
conscientious Members turned up to 
prayers at twelve o’clock. Owing to the 
fact that-the great majority of their col- 
leagues were enjoying themselves on Ep- 
som Downs, no House could be formed, 
and so from twelve till four this gallant 
band was detained in the House doing 
nothing, the Sergeant-at-Arms playing the 
part of sentinel. After a House has once 
been formed, and the Speaker has taken 
the chair, business can proceed uninter- 
ruptedly even if only one or two Members 
are present, provided that no one calls 
the attention of the Speaker to the fact 
that there is an insufficient number pres- 
ent. If any Member wishes to do so, he 
rises and says: “ Mr. Speaker, I beg to call 
vour attention to the fact that there are 
not forty Members present.”” Whereupon 
the bells ring in every room of the build- 
ing, and, after two minutes, the Speaker 
counts the House with his black beaver 
three-cornered hat, using it as a sort of 
pointer. When he reaches the fortieth 
Member he resumes his seat, and business 
is continued. If there is no quorum, he 
leaves the chair without a word, and the 
sitting is at an end. 

Nowadays the Speaker is the friend of 
almost every Member in the House. He 
is usually a very popular man with both 
parties, and he is sure to have a reputa- 
tion for his knowledge of Parliamentary 
procedure and for his courtesy to all 
comers. ‘The present Speaker, Mr. Gully, 
was elected by the last Liberal Govern- 
ment on the retirement of Viscount Peel, 
and it is interesting to see Members con- 
sulting him on Parliamentary matters that 
come within his ken while he is actually 
in the chair. The Speaker’has not always 
been so popular or so genial in the House 
of Commons. ‘There is a story told of 
Mr. Speaker Onslow, about the middle of 
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the eighteenth century, who admonished 
Colonel Fitzroy, then acting as Lord-in- 
Waiting, for entering the House too late 
to make a quorum. The honorable Mem- 
ber, who afterwards became Lord South- 
ampton, excused himself by saying that he 
had been waiting upon his Majesty; which 
excuse only seemed to arouse the ire of 
Mr. Onslow. “ Sir,” he shouted, “ don’t 
tell me of waiting; this is your place to 
attend in—this is your first duty.” 

One of the formal utterances of the 
Speaker which is now only a relic of the 
past is the “ Strangers will withdraw” on 





in the gallery was the Prince of Wales. 
Suddenly Mr. Joseph Biggar, an Irish 
Member, rose to his feet and mildly in- 
formed the Speaker that he “ espied 
strangers ;’”’ whereupon all the galleries 
were cleared, and a certain royal person- 
age was calmly shown to the door. Mr. 
Disraeli, the then leader of the House, 
was, however, equal to the occasion, and 
moved the suspension of the standing 
order regulating the admission of strangers. 
At the same time a motion was passed 
making such informal action impossible 
in the future. 





INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

iImmediateiy facing the spectator is the Speaker’s chair. 
the first bench. The Clerk’s table is in front of the Speaker. Ihe mace lies on the table. 
Reporters’ Gallery ; opposite this is the Strangers’ Gallery. 


a notice to count the House or a motion 
for division. At one time the galleries 
would be cleared on such occasions, but 
the custom has now sunk into disuse. 
Formerly any Member could have the 
galleries cleared by simply rising in his 
place and saying, “ Mr. Speaker, I espy 
strangers.” <A curious incident which hap- 
pened in April, 1875, caused the House to 
remove this power from the hands of the 
private Member. Mr. Chaplin, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in the exist- 
ing Cabinet, was proposing a motion in 
relation to the breeding of horses, and 
imong the many sporting lords present 


To his right are the seats of the Opposition, the leaders occupying 


Behind and above the Speaker is the 


No chamber is more particular than the 
House of Commons about the etiquette to 
be observed in addressing Members. The 
Speaker is, of course, always addressed 
as * Mr. Speaker, Sir.” The Chairman 
of Committees, when the House is so 
sitting, is addressed by his name, “ Mr. 
Lowther.” Members are distinguished 
by the office they hold; as, for example, 
“The Right Honorable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer,” while other members are 
often addressed by the name of the con- 
stituency they represent, as, ‘“ the Honor- 
able Member for Durham.” In repeating, 
it is common to use such expressions as 
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“the honorable gentleman,” or “ my hon- 
orable friend.” Lawyers are often referred 
to as “honorable and learned,” while 
officers of the army and navy are invari- 
ably styled “ honorable and gallant.” The 
late Mr. W. H. Smith, the famous book- 
seller and news agent, when leader of the 
House, was once referred to as the “right 
honorable and learned gentleman.” “I 
beg the honorable gentleman’s pardon,” 
said Mr. Smith, amid some laughter; “I 
am not learned.” Occasionally one hears 
a Member address the Speaker as “ Mr. 
Mayor ;” and there has been at least one 
case of a Member calling the Speaker 
* Mr. Chairman,” and following this up 
with “ ladies and gentlemen.” 

It is regarded by Members of the 
House as a breach of order to read a 
newspaper in the House. _It,is allowable 
to quote and read extracts in the course 
of a speech, but any attempt to peruse it 
sitting would call forth from the Chair the 
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cry of “Order! order!” Like the young 
lady who used to enfold all her most frivo- 
lous novels ina cover labeled ‘* Moses and 
Geology,’”’ Members sometimes slip their 
newspaper into the “orders of the day,” 
and in this way are enabled to digest a 
speech without leaving the House. 

With a view to insuring attendance on 
special occasions and obtaining a good 
vote on a division, each party has a Se- 
nior and Junior Whip, whose business it 
is to send notices underlined in such a 
way as to show their importance to all the 
Members of their party. A  seven-line 
whip, that is, a notice underlined seven 
times, is the most urgent, and denotes a 
critical division, on a motion which may 
mean the overthrow of a Government. 
This is practically the only check over 
absenteeism, and with a powerful party 
organization there is little need for any- 
thing else. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury, however, Members were not allowed 
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to go out of town without permission of 
the House ; and the following resolution 
enacted that ‘* Such Members of the House 
as depart into the country without leave 
be sent for in custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms.” Fines were inflicted upon de- 
faulters, and the penalty was in some 
cases imprisonment in the Tower. As it 
is illegal for any Member to resign his 
seat unless he accepts some position of 
honor or profit under the Crown, a rather 
strange and somewhat ludicrous means of 
escape has been found. The Member 
accepts from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer an office called “ Steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds.” This office is, of 
course, a sinecure, without any emolument 
attached to it; but in bygone days the 
Chiltern Hills in Buckinghamshire, espe- 
cially such parts of the highlands as were 
covered with forest, were infested with 
robbers, and the duty of the Steward was 
to protect the inhabitants of the district 


from their depredations. As soon as a 
Member accepts this office he, so facto, 
retires from Parliament; whereupon he 
immediately again resigns the office into 
the keeping of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

It is always difficult to prophesy the 
success or failure of a man in the House 
of Commons. Many a popular platform 
orator finds himself listened to with stolid 
displeasure on the floor of the House; 
while lawyers, and especially such as have 
a big practice at the bar, are not seldcm 
the least influential at St. Stephen’s. — Ex- 
ceptions must be made in favor of Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, the author of “ Obiter Dicta.” 
Mr. Birrell has undoubtedly made a bid 
for a leading position as a debater. He 
has literary gifts and a literary training, 
and that sprightly, audacious humor which 
has often amused the House for half an 
hour at a time. Mr. Bryce, an authority 
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on international law, and author of “ ‘The 
American Commonwealth,” is always 
listened to with great attention. He sel- 
dom speaks, but never without thorough 
knowledge of his subject. Humorists 
are always popular, and this explains the 
reputation of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who 
constantly delights the House by his 
witticisms. Were it not for his humor he 
would ‘have considerably more difficulty 
in obtaining a hearing, for Members are 
unmerciful in their treatment of men they 
consider faddists. In the same way, Mr. 
Labouchere never fails to get the ear of 
the House, and—* tell it not in Gath” 

it is said that he can catch the eye of the 
Speaker more easily than most men. His 
speeches are intensely funny, and after a 
dreary, interminable debate the House 
naturally welcomes the man who can re- 
lieve the monotony of the situation. 

It is very strange that so few men who 
have made a great reputation in other 
departments succeed in the.House. Sir 
George Balfour was an utter failure. Sir 
George Campbell, whose fame was ac- 
quired as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
was equally unfortunate. He could talk 
on any subject, at any length, in a pecu- 
liarly unpleasant and rasping voice. ‘The 
House of Commons does not like that sort 
of man. On one occasion a question was 
addressed to Mr. Plunkett regarding the 
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carving of strange birds and beasts on the 
new staircases in Westminster Hall, and 
Mr. Plunkett disclaimed all responsibility. 
Then uprose Sir George, committing the 
unpardonable sin of interfering with an- 
other Member’s question. ‘“ Who, then,” 
he shouted, ‘is responsible for these fear- 
ful creatures?” Mr. Plunkett, with a 
pleasant smile, and in a musical voice that 
contrasted with the harsh tones of Sir 
George, made answer: “ 7 am not respon- 
sible for the fearful creatures in West- 
minster Hall or iv this House either.” 
One of Sir George Campbell’s fads was 
his objection to the device of St. George 
and the dragon for the coins which passed 
currency in Scotland. He said that he 
preferred St. Andrew, the patron saint of 
Scotland. He was always worrying the 
House about this small matter, until at 
last Sir Wilfrid Lawson rose and sug 
gested as a compromise that the device 
should be “ S77 George and the dragon.” 

Another eminent Indian statesman who 
met the same fate was Sir Richard Camp 
bell. He bored the House by speaking 
too much on every subject ; and the House, 
above all things, dislikes to be bored. 
A most persistent and in some respects 
a very uninteresting speaker is Sir Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett, at present on the most 
friendly terms with the Sultan of Turkey, 
and the Sultan’s warmest defender. He 
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has often said amusing things, 
but he has seldom perpetrated a 
greater bull than the famous one 
with regard to the Home Rule 
party. ‘ They are getting in the 
thin end of the wedge,” he said, 
“by a sort of side wind.” This is 
almost as refreshing asthe remark 
of the well-known Conservative 
candidate who, referring to the 
prudence of the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, remarked: 
“ The right honorable gentleman 
has done what I would like you 
all to do, namely, when you lay 
an egg put it by for a rainy day.” 

There are two men in the 
House who have made a repu- 
tation in literature, and yet have 
been by no means unsuccessful 
as speakers to this critical au- 
dience. I mean Mr. John Mor- 
ley and Mr. Lecky. Mr. Lecky’s 
manner is most unfortunate. He 
wrings his hands with despairing 
gestures, and his knees look as 
if they must give way; but he 
has a pleasant voice, enunciates 














clearly, and always says some- 

thing worth hearing. John Morley, how- 
ever, is by far the greater speaker. His 
best speech on the Home Rule Bill, which 
the writer had the good fortune to hear, not 
only possessed literary finish, but was a 
powerful and at times an impassioned 
appeal to England to lay aside prejudice 
and do an act of justice to the Irish peo- 
ple. He is always listened to with atten- 
tion, and although he is not a great orator, 
his utterances reach a very high level. 
He is also regarded as absolutely honest 
and independent, which counts for a good 
deal. Perhaps the man who has the greatest 
reputation for independence among all 
the Members is Mr. Courtney, a good and 
strenuous speaker, and absolutely fearless. 
It is very seldom that votes are influenced 
in debate, but Mr. Courtney has probably 
succeeded as often as any one. He isa 
doughty champion of woman’s suffrage, 
and so far back as 1877 spoke on behalf 
of a second reading against the wish of 
the House, which was tired of the subject. 
He declaimed for half an hour, a roar of 
human voices shouting, “‘’Vide! ’vide !” 
going up meanwhile; and finally he suc- 
ceeded in talking out his own bill. Shout- 
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ing a man down is the form of cléture 
which the House attempts to enforce when 
the ordinary formal method introduced by 
a Liberal Government, and used at that 
time for putting an end to obstruction, is 
no longer possible. ‘This latter power 
rests, of course, in the hands of the leader 
of the House. But we have an instance 
so far back as the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth of something similar, for Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, father of the more famous Lord 
Verulam, in one of his speeches still pre- 
served in MS., makes a break and marks 
it with this note: “ Hereafter ffoloweth 
that I intended to have saide if I had not 
byn countermaunded.” What form the 
countermand took we are not told, but 
probably he was enjoined from the Chair 
to desist. 

The House of Commons to many minds 
is not what it used to be: we miss the 
leonine head and oratory of Mr. Gladstone ; 
the clever, harassing tactics in debate of 
Lord Randolph Churchill ; Sir John Gorst 
is tamed; Sir Stafford Northcote is dead ; 
Lord Hartington is in the House of Lords 
as Duke of Devonshire; Parnell, the un- 
crowned King of Ireland, and one of the 
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most striking figures of our times, met 
with an inglorious end. It is pleasant to 
remember that Mr. Gladstone during his 
last years was treated with. reverent re- 
spect by all parties, and his closing days, 
especially, must have been rendered more 
bearable by the thought that political 
cpponents as well as friends were grieved 
at his withdrawal from Parliamentary life. 
One of our cleverest debaters, Lord 
Curzon, has gone to India as Viceroy. 
His loss is sure to be felt on the Treasury 
Bench; Mr. Balfour, the leader of the 
House, will have necessarily to take a 
little more upon his own shoulders, espe- 
cially if the debates upon the foreign 
policy of the Government should prove 
exciting, as is quite probable. Mr. Balfour 
aroused from his philosophic calm is no 
mean opponent, and his debating power 
has greatly increased since the days when 
Lord Salisbury pushed his nephew to the 
front. He is powerfully backed up, how- 
ever, by Mr. Chamberlain, who is perhaps 
one of the strongest Colonial Secretaries of 
our time. _ Mr. Chamberlain is not popular 
with many Members both of the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition, but his forceful, 
lucid speeches make a deepimpression upon 
a body of men who like to feel a speaker to 
be master of his subject. Mr. Chamberlain 
is not only master of his subject, but also 
master of a certain kind of biting sarcasm, 
which makes him an enemy greatly to be 
feared. Sir William Harcourt has the 
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same power of sarcasm, but it is nearly ; |- 
ways relieved by a dash of humor or wi. 

The present Chancellor of the | 
chequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, wou | 
probably be Mr. Chamberlain’s compe 
tor for the leadership of the House if MM». 
Balfour should retire. He has made o 
or two unfortunate mistakes with regard 
to the foreign policy of the Governme: 
but for the most part his speeches are a 
model of decorum; and, as he 
firmness of will, readiness of resource, and 
lucidity of style, he is regarded by ti 
Conservatives as a great standby for thx 
future. Mr. Chamberlain excites distrust 
by reason of his oscillations in faith and 
allegiance. At one time he could say 
nothing too bad about Lord Salisbuw: 
now Lord Salisbury is the heaven-born 
statesman. Foreign politics were once the 
invention of the Tories to distract atten- 
tion from reforms at home; now serious 
social problems put forward by radicals 
must not be allowed to check or hinder 
the action of the Foreign Office. There 
can, however, be no doubt that Mr. 
Chamberlain has done a great service to 
the Conservative cause, and it is only a 
matter of time before his efforts are re- 
warded by far greater honors than he has 
received at present. 

The withdrawal of Sir William Har- 
court from the leadership of the Opposi- 
tion may considerably weaken the Liberal 
party; for few men have ever proved 
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themselves so quick and resourceful in 
debate. He has always been, next to Glad- 
stone, the fighter of the party. The ques- 
tion of the leadership of the Opposition 
will soon have to be settled, and the 
probability is that the Rt. Hon. Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman will be the choice 
of the Liberal Members. [Since this was 
written the writer’s prediction has been 
fulfilled—Tue Eprrors.] It is said that 
he could have been Speaker, only that he 
consented, at the request of the party, to 
continue in office; he was then Secretary 
of State for War. The other man promi- 
nently spoken of is the Rt. Hon. H. H. 
Asquith, Home Secretary in the last Lib- 
eral Government. It was prophesied of 
him even at Oxford as an undergraduate 
that he would make a mark in the politi- 
cal world. And if only he had, in addi- 
tion to his great ability as a speaker, more 
sympathy with all progressive movements, 
he might even be the next Liberal Prime 
Minister. Unfortunately, his hard, cold 
utterances do not touch the imagination. 
Like many another man, he is beingeun- 
consciously influenced by his aristocratic 
friends. He is perhaps the last man to 
make a slip of the tongue, and yet his 
friends call to mind that, in making a 
speech at Cambridge on one occasion, he 
declared with great emphasis: “ Let it be 
known, gentlemen, that of those just de- 
mands we abate not one jit or tottle.” 
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The present Government has had little 
or no difficulty in controlling the Irish 
Members, owing to the fact that the party 
is divided, with several rival factions fight- 
ing against one another. Gerald Balfour, 
the present Chief Secretary of State for 
Ireland, has consequently an easy time of 
it just now. Occasionally the monotony 
of his life is relieved by pleasing incidents 
such as that which occurred early in the 
present Parliament. Mr. George Mur- 
naghan had made some proposal, at the 
instance of his leader, which Mr. Balfour 
refused toentertain. “ I can tell the Chief 
Secretary,”’ said the Member for Tyrone, 
“that his message will be received in 
Ireland with constirpation.” 

I will close this article by referring to a 
custom that exists in the House of Com- 
mons which strikes the casual visitor as 
very curious and amusing. At the termi- 
nation of a sitting the policemen and mes- 
sengers shout through the lobbies and 
corridors, ‘‘ Who goes home?” The cus- 
tom, no doubt, arose many years ago, when 
it was necessary for Members of the 
House to go home in parties, with link- 
men or servants carrying torches, in order 
to protect themselves against the robbers 
and footpads of the street. It is an inter- 
esting survival of the old and historic 
past, and serves, at the same time, to 
remind me that /A7s sitting has come to 
an end. ‘ Who goes home ?” 
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LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


Lord Charles Beresford on America and the 
Far East 


By Charles Howard Shinn 


N the eleventh of February Lord 


Charles Beresford reached San 

Francisco from Japan, and, at the 
request of the editors of The Outlook, I 
sought an interview with him. Lord 
Beresford is engaged on one of those great 
modern missions of civilization which are 
so profoundly affecting the history of the 
race. This brave sailor-diplomat, type of 
the best courage and executive force of 
England, was sent out by the English 
Chamber of Commerce to see what can 
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be done to help China, not alone for Eng- 
land’s business interests, but for the sake 
of all that is best in China itself. He 
means to visit the Chambers of Commerce 
in leading American cities, and will then 
make his report to Parliament. It may 
easily happen that this report will be a 
most influential public document, not only 
for England, but also for America, b 
cause it really involves the whole Oriental 
question, and will include most important 
statistics, 
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Lord Charles Beresford on 


iiefore Lord Beresford landed, I heard 
a prominent editor say to a reporter, “ He 
wil! be very hard to manage, tight as a 
clam; but stick to him, and get something.” 
As it turned out, the genial Admiral won 
the heart of every newspaper man by his 
frank, easy speech. In fact, he appears to 
have captured the entire city as few visitors 
have ever done. Qne can readily believe 
that if he had been born an American he 
would have become one of our famous 
fighting sea-captains, ambassadors, or sec- 
retaries of the navy. He belongs to that 
growing group of Englishmen who, while 
never forgetting the nation they serve, are 
also citizens of that greater, though invis- 
ible, republic of those who have a com- 
mon language and a common literature, 
and who pray, work, and fight for kindred 
social and political ideals. 

Lord Beresford is the second son of 
the fourth Marquis of Waterford, was 
born near Dublin in 1846, entered the 
British navy in 1859, and became a lieu- 
tenant in 1868. Since then his public 
activities have broadened steadily. He 
has commanded the royal yachts, and 
various war-ships; has been one of. the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and has served 
on innumerable Boards and Commissions. 
A member of the House of Commons 
almost continuously since 1874, he has 
been returned, regardless of party lines, 
by both Conservative and Liberal con- 
stituencies. He has also found time to 
contribute valuable technical papers to 
leading English magazines. 

Excellent as is this public service, it is 
his fascinating personality and his fight- 
ing record that have done most to make 
his name familiar in England and America. 
From one standpoint, he seems to be a 
more fortunate and better appreciated 
Raleigh, certain to be called to greater 
and still greater responsibilities in years 
to come ; from another point of view, he 
belongs with those bluff, hearty old 
fighters who were wardens of cinque-ports 
and admirals of the high seas—the Blakes 
and Grenvilles, so dear to our hearts. 
Three times he has leaped overboard and 
saved lives at sea, once in the bleak Falk- 
lands when his shooting-jacket was weight- 
ed with cartridges. We all know how he 
drove the Condor under the guns of the 
Marabout batteries at Alexandria, and 
how, after the capture of the city, he or- 
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ganized a police force and sanitary depart- 
ment, much as General Wood has been 
doing in Santiago. We know, also, how 
he fought his naval brigade at Abu Klea, 
and rescued the Wilson party from under 
the Mahdi batteries below Khartoum. It 
is Saxon-Norman fighting stock, straight 
down from ancient war-dukes. 

“ Now fire away,” said Lord Beresford, 
in his reception-room in the Palace Hotel, 
bright with California daffodils. “1 shall 
be glad to tell you what I can ; but, really, 
I want to find out a great deal myself 
from you Californians. 

“ American interests and _ possibilities 
in the Far East? That is what you call 
expansion, is it not? Every one seems 
to have asked me about that already. It 
appears to be the one living question in 
America. But, you see, ] am now a guest 
in the house of my friends. This whole 
expansion problem of yours has become 
more or less of a party issue, and must be 
fought out at your polls. Certainly it 
cannot well be the business of an English- 
man to interfere with remarks while you 
are making up your mind, or while things 
like this little Aguinaldo affair are happen- 
ing. Personally—personally, mind you— 
I am glad to see American interests ex- 
tending in the Pacific Ocean. It is for 
you to say how far you will go, or exactly 
what you want, or what your ultimate 
relationships are to be; but I have no 
doubt that your final decision will be a 
wise one. 

“Do I think the Americans can govern 
colonies? Of course I do. Most cer- 
tainly you can govern colonies. You can 
accomplish anything you undertake. You 
will learn how. In time you will do it as 
well as it can possibly be done. No, you 
will not do it in the Dutch way, or in our 
own way. You will learn lessons from the 
experience of both Holland and England. 

“Is it worth while to do it, you ask? 
Again, that must be for the Americans to 
say. But England would not go back to 
the parting of the ways and choose a 
non-colonial history. You see, this is the 
remarkable thing, that both England and 
the United States of America have people 
of much the same sort politically, and we 
can draw upon much the same kind of ma- 
terials for the governing forces of colonies. 
In England, as in America, we are devoted 
to the system under which we live ; when 
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we need them, we can drill volunteers into 
regulars, and fishermen into sailors of the 
navy. We do not have to depend on 
conscripts to fight our battles. If our 
Queen or your President needs help, the 
whole nation risesas one man. Now, that 
seems to me a very great thing; and at 
the present time it is especially important, 
because there is a struggle going on in 
the world between two different types of 
governments, and nations are taking sides 
according to their interests. 

“T mean by this that the great manu- 
facturing and colonizing nations want 
freedom of opportunities all over the 
world, and particularly in new countries. 
Strenuously opposed to them, consciously 
or unconsciously, are those nations that 
manage to save their industries only by 
tariffs and conscriptions. No one can 
blame them, for they are doing what seems 
to them necessary; but from our stand- 
point, England, America, Japan, and in 
the end Germany, have many interests in 
common ; and these nations seem to rep- 
resent that which is best in modern civili- 
zation. 

“ Do I think that China can be saved, 
regenerated, without a world-war?  Per- 
haps it is somewhat late in the day to 
begin a readjustment of forces and a re- 
organization of the body politic in China, 
but still it is not really too late, and I be- 
lieve that China will yet become a strong 
and civilized power. England, America, 
Germany, and Japan can preserve the 
peace of China by an alliance for free 
and equal commercial opportunities in the 
Orient. It can be done without Ger- 
many. China can be taught how to gov- 
ern herself, how to raise sufficient revenue, 
how to quiet her internal disorders, and 
how to develop her immense natural re- 
sources. The policy of ‘the open door’ 
will enable America to secure an enor- 
mous amount of trade with China and 
with the entire Orient. Onthe other hand, 
the policy of ‘spheres of influence’ leads 
directly to rival and destructive tariffs. 

“Yes, China is a great country—in 
some respects perhaps greater than India; 
but the Chinese system of government 
and education has been at fault. The 
people are wonderful, and they will de- 
velop very fast. They are honest, indus- 
trious, persevering, and gifted with keen 
commercial instincts, But security to 
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business interests must be obtained ; 
China first of all—first of all. Riot:, 
disturbances, unequal taxation, and it 
justice destroy commerce. Law and orde 
are always essential. Remember this. 
modern armies and navies really stan 
for peace, just as the open door does. 
think of our navies as the guardians of th 
producer, the manufacturer, and the me 
chant. 

“One lesson we have learned thor 
oughly about the Chinese—there is no 
danger to Western civilization from the 
opening up of China, any more than there 
was in the case of Japan. A great many 
magazine articles used to be written to 
prove that Chinese cheap labor could and 
would destroy the manufacturing interests 
of Europe and America. There is noth 
ing in that notion, and no one acquainted 
with China and India would say so any 
longer. 

“One thing in particular has given me 
great pleasure, and that is the visit I have 
made to-day, with Mr. Irving M. Scott 
and his brother, to their Union Iron 
Works. The builders of the Oregon cer 
tainly did magnificent work, and are pre- 
pared to do more of the same kind. No 
navy on earth has a better ship; no ship 
in existence has such a record. In fact, 
Americans ought to be very proud of their 
navy from bottom to top. Your guns, 
your men, your ships, your commanders, 
are of the right metal. Your Admiral 
Dewey showed absolute control of the 
situation ; his victory was superb.” 


This gives the method and matter of 
Lord Beresford’s talk as well as I can 
put it down. It was amazingly simple, 
earnest, and impressive. He leaned a 
little forward, smiling, or with flashing 
eyes, and asking genial questions in re- 
turn. It is easy to see that he is one of 
those who charm all men by delightful 
manners, but it is not thinkable that he 
would ever say more than he really meant 
to on any public question. 

He is built solidly, like an English oak, 
and his complexion is as pink and white 
as a child’s. He says that he enjoys 
nearly everything in life, even interview- 
ers, but he confesses to a deep-rooted dis- 
like of the ‘‘snap-shotters.”” His energy of 
body and mind is enormous. Since he 
arrived he has done most of San Fran- 
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cisco, has met hundreds of people, has 
been banqueted at the Bohemian Club 
with the officers of the Iowa, and is now 
to have a public reception at the Chamber 


The Dog 


of Commerce, where one of the speakers 
will be Professor George Davidson, head 
of the newly organized College of Com- 
merce in the University of California. 


that Lied 


[Translated from the French of Jean Aicard] 


I. 

HAD trusted him implicitly for a long 
I time—the fact is, we loved each other. 

He was a shepherd dog, snow-white, 
with a brown marking on the top of his 
head. I called him Pierrot. He may, 
perhaps, have been the son of a circus 
dog; at any rate, he could climb trees and 
ladders and perform other odd tricks. 
He was fairly in love with a little wooden 
ball about the size of a billiard-ball. One 
day he brought it to me, and, sitting on 
his haunches, said quite plainly : 

“ Throw it away out on the grass. I'll 
find it, see if I don’t!” 

I did as he wanted, and he succeeded 
perfectly. From that time on he became 
positively tiresome, for he was forever 
saying, “ Let’s have a game of ball!” 
Every chance he got he would come rush- 
ing into my study with his ball in his 
mouth, and, standing on his hind legs, with 
his fore paws thrust into the midst of my 
papers, valuable manuscripts, and open 
books, he would exc'aim : 

“Look, here’s the ball! Throw it out 
of the window and I will tear after it. 
It’s great fun—see if itisn’t! Much more 
amusing than your old manuscripts and 
novels and plays and newspapers.” 

Out the ball would go; out Pierrot 
would rush. But, poor fellow! only to be 
deceived, for no sooner was he outside 
than the ball would be laid on the table 
again to serve as a paper-weight. Pierrot, 
out on the lawn, would look and look, then, 
coming back under the window, he would 
cry out: 

‘“‘T say there, you literary fellow, this is 
a little too much! I can’t find anything 
of the ball. The fact is, there’s nothing 
there. And if a passer-by hasn’t taken it, 
then you have it, as sure as can be.” 

He would come upstairs again, poke 
his nose into my coat pockets, under the 
furniture, into the half-open drawers, and 
then, all of a sudden, with the air of a man 


who is struck with a bright idea, he would 
say quizzically: “I'll wager that’s the 
ball there on the table.” 

Of course I took good care not to wager 
with him, for it was in truth the ball. With 
a quick eye he had followed my look and 
had found the ball. To hide it again I 
had to be quick, and then good-by to 
work! Those were lively times; Pierrot 
would leap after the ball, bound to have 
it at any cost; he would follow my slight- 
est movement with the most agile counter- 
motions, all the time on a broad smile 
smiling in the only way a dog can; that is 
to say, constantly wagging his tail. Withal 
he was a good watch-dog, and that’s worth 
a great deal in the country. 

He often made me think of those men, 
changed by magic into dogs, of whom we 
read in fairy tales. The glance of his eye 
had a tender, deep, and beseeching qual- 
ity which seemed to say apologetically : 

“Don’t ask too much of me. I am 
only what you see—a dog with four paws ; 
but my heart is a human heart, a better 
one, indeed, than most men possess. Ad- 
versity has taught me much; I have suf- 
fered much. I suffer even this moment 
because I am not able to express to you, 
in words like your own, my loyalty and 
affection. Yes, I am devoted to you. I 
love you with the faithful love of a dog. 
I would die for you if necessary. Your 
property is my sacred trust. If anybody 
meddles with it, let them look out for 
themselves !” 

ll. 

But, notwithstanding, we quarreled one 
day, and it was a bitter disappointment 
for me. Those who put their trust in 
dogs will understand my feelings. This 
is the way it happened. 

The cook had killed two pigeons. 

“T will serve them with peas,” she said 
to herself. 

She went into the storeroom to get a 
basket into which to put the feathers as 
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she plucked the pigeons. When she came 
back into the kitchen, she cried out in 
alarm. One of her pigeons had flown, 
and yet she hadn’t been gone from the 
room more than two seconds. A tramp 
going by had undoubtedly thrust his arm 
through the open window and stolen the 
bird. She rushed out to capture the 
tramp. Not a soul to be seen! Then 
instinctively she thought to herself, “« The 
dog!” But, seized at once with remorse, 
she mentally added, ‘* What a shame to 
suspect Pierrot! He’s never stolen a 
mouthful. Why, he’d stand watch all day 
over a leg of mutton without smelling of 
it, even if he were hungry. Moreover, 
there he is, still in the kitchen, lazily 
sitting on his haunches, with half-closed 
eyes, yawning from time to time. No, he’s 
thinking precious little about my pigeons!” 

True enough; there was Pierrot half 
dozing; apparently utterly indifferent to 
all going on about him. I was called. 

«‘ Pierrot!” 

He turned his sleepy eyes towards me 
as if saying: “Eh! what did you say, 
master? I was so comfortable. I was 
just thinking of the ball.” 

“ Ah, of the ball,” said I; and then to 
the cook: “I am of your opinion, Cath- 
erine; Pierrot did not steal your pigeon ; 
if he had, he would be busy plucking it at 
the bottom of some ditch or other, you 
may depend upon it.” 

“* Nevertheless, look at him, sir,” said 
Catherine. “That dog hasn’t the look of 
an honest Christian.” 

“ What! would you say—” 

“TI say that at this very moment he has 
a guilty look about him.” 

‘Look at me, Pierrot!” I said, sharply. 
Hanging his head a little, he at once re- 
plied, in a somewhat grumbling tone: 

“Would I be quietly sitting here if I had 
stolen your pigeon? No, certainly not; 
I should be busy plucking it!” 

He was serving me with my own argu- 
ment. This looked suspicious. 

“ Look at me,” I ordered him; “ straight 
in the face, like this!” 

He put on an air of indifference! ‘There 
was no longer any room for doubt in my 
mind. I turned sorrowfully to Catherine 
and exclaimed : 

* Ah, what a pity! it is he who is guilty. 
I am sure of it! It is he!” 

I assure you, reader, that I am very 
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serious when I say that what I saw in tl 
eyes of that dog came upon me like a pai 
ful shock. I had distinctly seen the 
a human lie. It was avery complicate | 
affair. He had tried to throw a fal 
appearance of sincerity into his look, an | 
had utterly failed ; for it is even impossib 
for man to do it. Some say that woma: 
can perform this miracle of falsehood, anil 
yet!— _ As for Pierrot, he exhausted hin 
self ina vain effort. ‘The deep desire to d: 
ceive was, in his very eyes, struggling with 
the feeble show of sincerity which he suc 
ceeded in bringing into play. The un- 
accomplished lie was a sadder revelation 
of his guilt than actual proof. Neverthe- 
less, in order to be blameless in the matter, 
I wanted absolute evidence. 


Ill. 


With a deceiver deception is excusable. 

“ Here,” I said to the guilty dog, “ you 
may have this ;” and I gave him the odd 
pigeon. He looked at me and said thought- 
fully to himself : 

“Hum! This is surprising. 
suspect me and want to detect me. 
wise, why now give me a pigeon ? 
thing never happened before !” 

He lifted the pigeon in his mouth and 
then slowly put it down on the ground, 
saying, ‘I’m at least not a fool.” 

*‘ But it’s yours,” I said, “I tell you it’s 
yours.. Don’t you like pigeons? Very 
well, take this one. Besides, I had two 
of them, and I needed two. I can’t do 
anything with one. I tell you again, this 
is for you.” 

I patted him, thinking all the while: 
“ You wretched thief, you have betrayed 
my confidence as if you were a mere man. 
You are a knavish beast!” adding aloud, 
“Good old Pierrot, brave old Pierrot, fine 
fellow !” 

On this he decided to accept my gift, 
picked up the pigeon, rose, and went out 
slowly, not, however, without turning his 
face towards me several times, as if trying 
to read my real mind. As soon as he 
was outside I closed the door and looked 
out through the glass panels on the side 
to see what he would do. He took a few 
steps as if he proposed to go to some out- 
of-the-way place to eat his prize; then 
he stopped, dropped the pigeon on the 
ground, and pondered for a long time. 
Several times he turned his deceitful eyes 
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towards the door; then he gave up trying 
to tind a satisfactory explanation of the 
situation, contented himself with the facts 
as they were, picked up his pigeon, and 
walked off. And as he disappeared his 
drooping tail, which had expressed timid- 
ity and hesitation in all its motions during 
our conversation in the kitchen, assumed 
an air of more self-respect, as if Pierrot 
was saying, “ Bah! Take things as they 
come! Nobody cares forme! A jolly 
life’s the thing! Quézivra, verra !” 

I followed him at a distance, and sur- 
prised him in the act of digging a hole in 
the ground with his paws in a very lively 
fashion. The pigeon I had given him 
was lying beside the hole on which he was 
working; I dug the hole a little deeper 
myself, and, behold! there was the stolen 
pigeon skillfully hidden. I was _ con- 
founded! My good friend Pierrot not 
only followed the habits of his progenitors, 
the foxes and wolves, and buried his food, 
but he followed the habits of civilized life, 
and had learned to lie! In the presence 


of the prevaricator I gathered and tied 
together some of the largest feathers of 
my two pigeons, like a small 


feather 
duster, and put them on my study table. 
After that; whenever Pierrot brought me 
his ball, saying with a frank and open 
smile, “ What! working? Stop and have 
a game with me!” I would lift the little 
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feather duster, and Pierrot would hang 
his head, his tail would droop between 
his legs in shame, the ball would fall from 
his mouth, and he would sadly exclaim: 
“Mon Dieu, will you never forgive me !”’ 

“You do not love me,” I said to him 
one morning; “no, you do not love me, 
for you lied to me, and lied with premedi- 
tation.” 

A kindly voice—whose it was or whence 
it came I do not know—replied: “ Yes, 
he does love you, my friend, and you still 
love him sincerely. He has been suffi- 
ciently punished by this time. Let by- 
gones be bygones.” 

IV. 

I picked up the little feather duster, and 
yet on this occasion Pierrot did not seem 
to fear it. ‘ You see it for the last time,” 
I said; “thus shall the record of your 
guilt perish !” and I threw the thing into 
the fire. Pierrot, gravely seated on his 
haunches, watched it burn. ‘Then, with- 
out any burst of emotion, without leaps or 
bounds, but simply, nobly, he came to 
lick my hand. A feeling of indescribable 
happiness filled my heart. It was the 
happiness of forgiving. 

And in a low voice my dog said to me: 
“‘T know what you feel ; I know that hap- 
piness, too. For how many things have 
I forgiven you without your knowing it!” 


The Woods in Winter 


By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Firm braced, I sought my ancient woods, 
Struggling through the drifted roads ; 
The whited desert knew me not, 

Snow ridges masked each darling spot; 
The summer dells, by genius haunted, 
One arctic moon had disenchanted. 

All the sweet secrets therein hid 

By Fancy, ghastly spells undid. 

Eldest mason, Frost, had piled 

Supt cathedrals in the wild; 

The piny hosts were sheeted ghosts 

Ln the star-lit minster aisled. 

/ found no joy; the icy wind 

Might rule the forest to his mind. 

Who would freeze on frozen lakes? 
Back to books and sheltered home, 

And wood fire flickering on the walls, 
To hear, when, ’mid our talk and games, 
Without the baffled north wind calls. 






































































THE PRAYER OF SELF 


» 


By PrRIscILLA LEONARD 


NE KNELT WITHIN A WORLD OF CARE 
AND SIN, AND LIFTED UP HIS PRAYER: 
“T ASK THEE, LORD, FOR HEALTH, AND POWER 
To MEET THE DUTIES OF EACH HOUR; 
FOR PEACE FROM CARE, FOR DAILY FOOD, 
FOR LIFE PROLONGED AND FILLED WITH GOOD; 
I] PRAISE THEE FOR THY GIFTS RECEIVED, 
FOR SINS FORGIVEN, FOR PAINS RELIEVED, 
FOR NEAR AND DEAR ONES SPARED AND BLESSED, 
FOR PROSPERED TOIL AND PROMISED REST. 
THIS PRAYER I MAKE IN HIS GREAT NAME 
WHO FOR MY SOUL’S SALVATION CAME.” 


Bur AS HE PRAYED, LO! AT HIS SIDE 

STOOD THE THORN-CROWNED CHRIST, AND SIGHED: 
“Q BLIND DISCIPLE,—CAME I THEN 

TO BLESS THE SELFISHNESS OF MEN? 

THOU ASKEST HEALTH, AMIDST THE CRY 

Or HUMAN STRAIN AND AGONY; 

THOU ASKEST. PEACE, WHILE ALL AROUND 
TROUBLE BOWS THOUSANDS TO THE GROUND; 
THOU ASKEST LIFE FOR THINE AND THEE, 
WHILE OTHERS DIE; THOU THANKEST ME 
FOR GIFTS, FOR PARDON, FOR SUCCESS, 

FOR THINE OWN NARROW HAPPINESS. 


“NAY; RATHER BOW THY HEAD AND PRAY 
THAT WHILE THY BROTHER STARVES TO-DAY 
THOU MAYST NOT EAT THY BREAD AT EASE; 
PRAY THAT NO HEALTH OR WEALTH OR PEACE 
MAY LULL THY SOUL WHILE THE WORLD LIES 
SUFFERING, AND CLAIMS THY SACRIFICE; 
PRAISE NOT, WHILE OTHERS WEEP, THAT THOU 
HAST NEVER GROANED WITH ANGUISHED BROW ; 
PRAISE NOT, THY SINS HAVE PARDON FOUND, 
WHILE OTHERS SINK, IN DARKNESS DROWNED; 
CANST THOU GIVE THANKS, WHILE OTHERS NIGH, 
OUTCAST AND LOST, CURSE GOD AND DIE? 


“ Nor IN MY NAME THY PRAYER WAS MADE, 
NOT FOR MY SAKE THY PRAISES PAID. 

My GIFT IS SACRIFICE; MY BLOOD 

WAS SHED FOR HUMAN BROTHERHOOD, 

AND TILL THY BROTHER’S WOE IS THINE 
THY HEART-BEAT KNOWS NO THROB OF MINE. 
COME, LEAVE THY SELFISH HOPES, AND SEE 
THY BIRTHRIGHT OF HUMANITY! 

SHUN SORROW NOT; BE BRAVE TO BEAR 
THE WORLD’S DARK WEIGHT OF SIN AND CARE; 
SPEND AND BE SPENT, YEARN, SUFFER, GIVE, 
AND IN THY BRETHREN LEARN TO LIVE.” 



































In March Weather 


By Ernest Ingersoll 


Illustrated from photographs by Clarence Lown 


ARCH is not the most pleasant 
month in the year for a walk in 
the fields or woods, yet it is not 

wholly without attraction to the lover of 
rural scenes, and has the advantage of 
concentrating his attention upon a few 
things. There is now ordinarily neither 
the picturesqueness of the snowy winter 
landscape frozen into silence and immo- 
bility, nor the beauty and luxuriance of 
summer. Yet a sunny day offers much 
to the eye that is inspiring: it is worth 
while to examine how Nature spends her 
leisure. 

The season is neutral-tinted. The dis- 
tant hills, the low meadows, the fallow 
ridges and bushy pastures, are all dull 
purples and browns; a grove of mixed 
hardwood trees at a distance appears 
greenish-white below, dusky among the 
branches, and reddish at the top, where 
the sunshine is reflected from the new 
growth of twigs and sprouting buds; and 
the shadowy side of a group of evergreens 
forms a mass of black. 

Under the trees the ground is carpeted 
with a layer of leather-covered old leaves 


and pine-needles, beaten flat by the flail 
of the rain and the pressure of snow ; and 
where roily water has soaked into them 
we often see precise impressions in the 
mud, reminding us of, and explaining, the 
perfect casts of leaves common in some 
rocks, especially those of the coal-meas- 
ures. The taller dead grass and reeds out 
in the meadow are less closely matted, and 
beneath their sheltering arches small ani- 
mals have crept about all winter, finding 
plenty of seeds and small fruit, shaken to 
the ground for their provender. 

Here and there through the wet fields 
go mysterious paths, without definite be- 
ginning or end, often so faint as hardly to 
be followed. When were they trodden? 
By what men or animals ? Why were they 
deserted for the new, muddy ones, where 
the last ice is now melting, and left to be 
reclaimed by patient Nature, who never 
becomes discouraged when men destroy 
her work, but persistently seizes the first 
opportunity to repair the damage done and 
restore the uniform wildness ? 

After a light snow in March these trails 
stand out with great distinctness and 
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reveal themselves, where in summer they 
could hardly be traced. Now they offer 
the best footing, but lead nowhither. 
Whenever we step out of them we trip 
and stumble, our clothing is seized by 
innumerable detaining thorn-fingers, and 
the soil, left spongy by the frost, sinks 
elastic and oozy beneath our tread. 

Poking aside the leaves and grass on 
this warm hillside, where spherical swarms 
of minute flies are going through a mazy 
dance in the air, many herbs may be found 
already green and making ready to flower 
in the earliest spring, such.as the hepatica, 
the cinquefoil, violet, and strawberry ; but 
most of the leaves and runners of the last 
are varnished with rich burnt-brown tints 
as though japanned. 

In the swollen but crystal-clear brooks, 
flowing at the foot of the slope among the 
weeds with a gentle tinkling sound, the 
aquatic ranunculus and the water-cress 
are glowing with emerald foliage, and we 
discover a few cylindrical cases of young 
caddis-flies anchored to the submerged 
stems of the plants. ‘The mosses and 
little ferns on the bank are green, and 
where the meadows have been overflowed 
the alders are so full of embryo blossoms 
that their branches seem loaded with pur- 
ple fruit. 
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A‘though the woods are so silent at 


this early season (whenever you are 
beyond hearing the frogs), echoing only 
occasionally the odd, jerky soliloquy of 
the scrambling little nuthatch, the cheery 
voice of the chickadee, and perhaps the 
boastful scream of a bluejay, there is a 
large aggregate of feathered life abroad 
in March, even before many migratory 
birds have come. Several of the birds of 
prey, and often the ravens and crows, are 
already breeding. ‘The snowbirds and 
tree-sparrows linger in the pastures; the 
large, handsome, fox-colored sparrows 
appear; the cedar-birds whirl in and out 
of the red cedars and eat their purple 
berries greedily; a few song-sparrows 
dodge about the fence-rows, and little 
woodpeckers are hammering here and 
there wherever they can find a dead limb 
that may possibly conceal some undiscov- 
ered grub, or will, at any rate, reward 
them with a cheerful tattoo. 

These, and the early migrants from the 
South, find an abundant harvest preserved 
for them in the meadows and wood-pas- 
tures, despite their desolate appearance ; 
yet, considering the minuteness of the 
grass-seeds upon which they mainly feed, 
it is appalling to think what an enormous 
number of bites a bird must take to make 
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out a dinner! But larger mouthfuls have 
been kept for them. The bayberry, or 
false myrtle, gleams with dense clusters of 
greenish-white berries ; the close, somber 
foliage of the juniper, or savin, is enlivened 
by innumerable purplish berries, upon 
which all the birds nearly gorge them- 
selves sometimes ; black alders, “ glowing 
with the brightest scarlet fruit, and re- 
sembling at a distance pyramids of flame,” 
are scattered about the lowlands, while on 
higher ground the stately mountain-ash 
repeats the scene, witches or no witches. 
Sometimes, after a considerable interval 
of warm weather has melted away all 
traces of winter, and we fondly think its 
forces have been permanently beaten back, 
a heavy snow-storm will return, and then 
a new scene presents itself to the rambler. 
On the night before, perhaps, mock-moons 
have been hung in the glowering sky, and 
next morning the sunlight will struggle 
down silver-gray through blustering winds 
and thickly flying snow. As, with bent 
head, I force my way into the fields, the 
air about me is full of light, and nearer 
objects are clear enough, but at a com- 
paratively short distance little can be seen 
distinctly, although the white light seems 
continuous; and the receding town be- 
comes more and more a beautiful shining 


ghost of architecture, washed-in flat, as 
painters would say, with luminous tints 
gradually fading away to nothing, yet 
never losing their transparency. 

At first nothing is perceptible but the 
deafening gale and smothering snow, until 
presently I come to a ravine on the lee- 
ward side of a hill, where a grove of cedars 
is overgrown and tied together with squir- 
rel-brier, while weeds and thorny bushes 
below are tangled into almost impenetrable 
thickets. Here is a hospice for the buf- 
feted birds, and as soon as I step into its 
shelter, and catch my breath again, I begin 
to hear dozens of them, though not one is 
yet to be seen. Another plunge forward 
in the slippery drifts, and, lo! a robin 
bursts out of a leafy covert at my elbow, 
scattering wingfuls of snow from the brit- 
tle old leaves, and springing a harsh alarm 
that instantly hushes the twittering gossip. 

What a queer, pretty picture it is that 
greets me as I turn my back to the rush- 
ing flakes, and so get my eyes open to 
look at it! Beyond a wide swale, that 
yesterday was gold and green but now is 
glistening wintry white, rises a small emi- 
nence where a dissolving view of trees and 
buildings is momently formed, then hidden, 
then brought out again, mirage-like, in 
the most curious and dreamlike unreality, 
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Gray is 
a soft, purplish, silvery 
gray; and the silhouette the only style of 


yet always with singular beauty. 
the only color 


drawing. By their outlines I guess that 
that wavering slender spike amid the glis- 
tening haze is the church steeple—that 
squarish blur the belfry of the court-house 
—the next irregular smudge a certain col- 
lection of house-roofs; but all seem as 
foreign and unsubstantial as shadows, so 
quaintly are they now clouded, now lightly 
revealed, by the swirling, satiny snowflakes 
that fill the air with particles luminous in 
themselves yet obscuring the landscape. 

Suddenly, dark midgets attract my atten- 
tion, and, pulling my cap over my eyes, I 
wade out into the meadow where weeds 
and grasses stand thick above the snow. 
Tough and elastic are these thin old plant- 
stems that have kept their erectness all 
winter ; and wild parsnips by the hundreds 
are holding up their hands with fingers 
clustered to catch fistfuls of this late cloud- 
bounty, like children in the earliest autumn 
flurry, eager to welcome the coming of 
sliding and snowballing. 

Gleaming merrily among these weeds, 
whose capsules still hold a treasure of 
seeds, romps a company of sparrows, ami- 
cable and industrious. The largest and 
most conspicuous, of course, are the juncos, 
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whose notes have so metallic a clink that 
once or twice I am deceived into thinking 
the distant hammering in a blacksmith’s 
shop is their chatter in a new direction. 
Their slate-colored coats, buttoned high 
across the breast over white vests, like 
old-fashioned dress-suits, look positively 
black amid the purity of their surround- 
ings, and they trot about nimbly on top 
of the snow, dragging their tails so as to 
leave a well-marked trail. With them are 
active, chippering field-sparrows, so small 
and colorless as to be hard to follow in 
the murk of the storm; a single olive- 
hued goldfinch, silent and unhappy; and 
—phut ’—out from between my feet bursts 
a song-sparrow, scattering a fleecy spray 
like a torpedo. I stoop down and probe 
the hole. It is a well leading to a long 
tunnel beneath the bent grasses, and 
arched by thick snow. Twenty birds 
could hide there, safe and warm; and at 
its further end I find a half-made nest, 
soaked and sodden, yet well worth finish- 
ing, no doubt, after it has dried. This 
submersion must be a frequent mishap to 
this and other early birds, which catch 
something besides worms in our mutable 
climate ; but had the owner gone so far 
as to have been sitting on eggs, doubtless 
she would have kept at her brooding and 
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let the snow form a crystal canopy over 
her and her hopes. 

I followed those plucky meadow-birds 
that day perhaps two hundred yards, 
wading through the snow and matted 
herbage, and I thought it fun. It gave a 
new view of everything; and the rascals 
paid so little attention to the bad weather 
that I would have been ashamed to shirk 
it, Then up the hill I went, through 
briers and brush and laden trees, fairly 
floundering in the snow, hearing but not 
seeing a crow whose querulous tone 
betrayed an almost despairing loneliness 
and disgust, and then struggled across 
a bleak upland, where winter came and 
went at thirty miles an hour, to a road 
that wormed down through a shady cutting 
to my copse. 

Here was shelter, and the birds knew 
it. I saw one fool of a robin (robins are 
mostly fools) hunched up, shivering and 
disconsolate, on an exposed twig where he 
could hardly keep his balance, as though 
he didn’t care whether he lived or died; 
but all the others had stowed themselves 
away in snug crannies under the over- 
hanging crest of the bank, or were wading 
in a little runlet at its foot, seeking food, 
or roosting comfortably beneath the thatch 
of dense cedar-bushes, and they swore 
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vigorously at me when I dislodged them 
in my attempt to learn where they were and 
what they were about. 

Finches abounded, too, searching the 
bark of tree-trunks for hiding beetles and 
insects’ eggs, plucking at old flower-heads 
for seeds, nibbling the dried purple fruit 
of the brier, chirping and chatting cheer- 
ily, but never singing—except one sort, 
which kept high up in the tree-tops. It 
sang a bright, sweet, warbler-like lay, not 
often repeated, but breathing the spirit of 
sunshine and summer and green leaves in 
a way wonderfully inspiriting in this whirl 
of cold and snow. ‘The delicate notes 
fairly sparkled as they eddied away with 
the flakes, and probably were those of the 
tree-sparrow—a Northern cousin of the 
chippy. 

During March the buds swell with sap 
and new energy; many forest trees begin 
to flower, to the delight of the kinglets 
and white-throated sparrows, some even 


_ before they put forth their leaves; and 


patches of meadow and hillside grow em- 
erald-green with new grass, and are dot- 
ted with delicate blue and white and yel- 
low flowers. The bluebird seeks its mate; 
the robin has already found one, and be- 
gun its nest; the song-sparrow is caroling 
to his love from every brush-pile; the 
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swamp is vocal with the rollicking notes 
of the crow-blackbird and redwing, and 
marsh-hawks are again coursing low over 
the meadows in search of mice and the 
awakened frogs. 

Such vernal rejoicing is often inter- 
rupted, nevertheless, by an ice-storm—one 
of the most disagreeable incidents of this 
month of many moods. A day of rain will 
come when the temperature is low enough 
to freeze most of the water as it falls, and 
the result is that the ground, the windward 
side of buildings, fences, tree-trunks, and 
all other exposed objects, are soon per- 
fectly glazed, and each leafless twig is 
incased in ice. When, as frequently hap- 
pens, such a day and night are succeeded 
by a clear morning, and the bright but 
feeble sunlight is reflected from thousands 
of burnished, crackling twigs, as from a 
forest of glass, the scene is a very striking 
and beautiful one; but the weight of the 
accumulated ice often causes vast damage 
to shade and orchard trees—one of Na- 
ture’s rudest methods of pruning. 

Such ice-storms occasionally happen as 
late as the last week of March, by which 
time all animal life has begun to stir about 
and many birds have arrived, so that wide- 
spread distress and death are likely to 
follow. The little birds can usually shelter 
themselves, though migrating hosts some- 
times become so soaked and chilled in 
such storms that they are unable to fly, 
tumble helpless to the ground, and may 
be caught inthe hands. ‘The larger birds 
fare even worse. Credible instances have 
come to my knowledge of eagles and swans 
—the strongest of land and aquatic birds 
respectively—becoming so plumage-soaked 
and loaded with ice that they could not 
spread their wings or rise into the air, and 
have thus suffered the humiliation of being 
taken alive or knocked over with sticks. 

I recall one such season when a tempest 
of freezing rain had raged for thirty-six 
hours, though it was quite time for winter’s 
savagery to: cease, even in stern New 
England. 

Next morning it was hard times among 
the wild animals in the grove, and worse 
out in the country fields. Seeds and buds 
were locked in icy chests, and the insect 
stores, packed away for safe keeping under 
the bark and in various crannies, were 
sealed beyond the reach of the most per- 
sistent beaks, The field-mice found that 
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their tunnels, bored just beneath the leave 
while the snow covered them, were bat 
tered down; and the squirrels dared no 
venture along their slippery runways ii 
the tree-tops, nor risk a leap from brancl 
to branch. 

The house at that time was surrounde: 
with big trees, relics of ancient woods now 
almost engulfed in the growing town ; thes: 
were inhabited by a large colony of gray 
squirrels, besides a few red ones. I could 
see, here and there, a head poked inqui 
ingly out of a hole, or peering from thi 
door of one of the little cabins lodged 
among the oak limbs; but not a single 
furry acrobat would trust himself to thos« 
glassy twigs, and I thought I could detect 
an anxious expression in their big black 
eyes, as if they wondered how they were 
going to get any breakfast. 

The squirrels had to endure their fast, 
but for the birds something might be 
done. So we cracked a handful of nuts, 
broke some corn into grains, and threw 
these and the table-crumbs out by the 
door. I had actually seen no birds about, 
save a band of bluejays and a group of 
English sparrows which had dwelt in the 
wood-pile all winter. But in a very few 
minutes a plentiful company came to our 
table, including some whose presence | 


had not noted before, evidently new- 
comers. There were song-sparrows with 
black ephods; the big-headed  white- 


throats, and their brethren with the jaunty 
caps of black and white; the chestnut 
crowned tree-sparrows; a goldfinch, still 
wearing his dull winter suit; a whole host 
of snowbirds, in white waistcoats with 
ivory bills and pink stockings ; nuthatches, 
chickadees, and, most beautiful of all, the 
purple finch. 

This last is one of our most confiding 
and prettiest birds. ‘The male looks as 
though he had plunged his crested head 
deep into the juice of dead-ripe straw- 
berries, the rich syrup of which had 
trickled down his breast, staining rosily 
the white feathers, and had poured over 
his back into a pool near his tail. 

How did all these little beggars learn 
so quickly that alms had been spread for 
them? Where had they been hiding? 
Whither did they disappear next day, 
when the sun had come out, the ice had 
melted, and not a bird. visited my lunch- 
counter ? 








Four Living Portrait-Painters 


By Elbert Francis Baldwin 


HE recent visits of M. Carolus- 

Duran to America have served 

both to extend his deserved popu- 
larity and also to emphasize the distinct- 
ive art of which he isa master. His aim 
and style, followed by French portrait- 
painters, may be called the objective. The 
beautiful is sought and realized for the 
beautiful alone: the goal is art for art’s 
sake. A Frenchman does not preach a 
moral sermon from it; he does not tear 
the soul out of art, as do the subjective 
artists. He finds his whole duty and de- 
light in the reproduction of nature by 
means of his own individual technique. 
In this M. Carolus-Duran is as good an 
example as any. His drawing is care- 
fully bold, his brush-handling unlabored ; 
above all, his color is wonderfully vigor- 
ous and vivid. ‘Take the Velasquez-like 
child, “‘ Beppino,” for instance. One of this 
painter’s best works is the portrait of his 
wife. France has honored itself by the 
acquisition of this exquisite picture, and it 
now hangs in the National Gallery of the 
Luxembourg, near the artist’s equally 
celebrated “ Lilia.” In the Museum cata- 
logue it is called “ La Dame au Gant,” as 
Madame Carolus-Duran is pulling off a 
glove from her left hand. The other 
glove has already fallen on the floor. She 
has apparently just come in; she has not 
yet removed her hat. The figure is full- 
length, and is painted as if walking across 
a room, the head being lightly turned and 
the eyes glancing as if for an instant at 
the spectator. Nothing could be more 


graceful than this pose, and the whole 


composition is as rare a union as any of 
the vivacious and the restful. In color it 
is certainly a change to a quieter sym- 
phony from the painter’s usual boldness 
of tone. So specially gorgeous, indeed, is 
the color in most of his pictures that-it 
has become his chief distinguishing char 
acteristic. His canvases gleam with such 
a bewildering dazzlement of the shades 
of sapphires, rubies, topazes, opals, ame- 
thysts, that we fancy his own mind must 
itself be a constantly changing kaleido- 
scope. Yet his portraits are never ephem- 
eral or trivial, They are lovely physical 


creations—and there they stop. Delicious 
as is their eye-delight, let us be satisfied 
with it. Their creator has not always been 
fortunate in his subjects; for the most 
part they seem self-conscious ; they are 
thinking about the pose. This rather re- 
acts upon the artist himself, and we begin 
to fancy him, too, as a bit self-conscious 
and self-complacent. His studies, how- 
ever, are so frank, sincere, and altogether 
charming—why does he not go a step 
further, and give them a bit of poetry? 
Is he only a man with a marvelously quick 
and sure eye for every asthetic effect? Is 
he only an artist with individual style 
a-plenty, but nothing more? We end by 
looking at the unduly accentuated and 
glowing gowns and curtains and embroi- 
deries in his portraits rather than at the 
heads themselves. At the same time, all 
this elegant environment is a relief from 
the entire literalness which includes no 
emphasis on beauty, nor even the quest 
for it. 

If M. Carolus-Duran has been more 
successful with his portraits of women and 
children than with those of men, the older 
and more eminent M. Léon Bonnat has 
been more successful with men than with 
women, and has produced noteworthy 
studies of the most distinguished French 
personalities—Thiers, Dumas, Jules Ferry, 
Jules Grévy, Pasteur, Carnot, Cogniet, 
Aimé Millet, Cardinal Lavigerie—a col- 
lection as notable for historic value as 
for artistic worth. M. Bonnat does more 
than mere brush-work ; he instructs the 
world by word also, for he is the honored 
Professor of Painting at the Paris Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. His pupils admire the 
fine, intelligent head—as good a subject 
for painting as any—with its white hair 
and beard, its grave and serious expres- 
sion, above al] the self-poise of one who 
knows well what he is talking about. M. 
Carolus-Duran has also had much success 
as ateacher. Strangely enough, the prod- 
igal colorist comes from the north—he 
was born at Lille in 1837; while M. 
Bonnat, who is more famous for his draw- 
ing than his color, comes from the warmer 
south—he was born at Bayonne in 1833. 
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“1A DAME AU GANT” 


By Auguste Emile Carolus-Duran. 











Four Living Portrait-Painters 


For forty years he has not failed to send 
a canvas to the annual Salon exhibition. 
‘The State has secured three of his best 
portraits for the Luxembourg—namely, 
those of Léon Cogniet, his master and 
predecessor in Beaux-Arts membership ; 
of Aimé Millet, the sculptor; and, most 
striking of all, of Cardinal Lavigerie, late 
Primate of Algeria. 

M. Bonnat brings to his later portraiture 
the strength of his success in genre and 
historical scenes and in figure pieces. 
His drawing is grandly forcible, but at 
times his color strikes one as being some- 
what raw, especially just after the sight 
of one of M. Carolus-Duran’s portraits. 
M. Bonnat’s emphasis on light and shade 
makes his subject stand well out from the 
canvas. His works are minutely studied, 
and he has a thorough mastery of detail, 
thus differing from some other realists. 
Few portrait-painters have ever had greater 
facility for crystallizing all sorts of physi- 
ognomy, and the Bonnat characterizations 
always have as much veracity as force. 
Like that of Herr von Lenbach, his genius 
is noticeable quite as much in the treat- 
ment of hands as heads. 

The qualities which unite these French 
realists are a genuinely Gallic gayety, vi- 
vacity, acuteness, harmony, proper per- 
spective and proportion, objectivity. No 
matter how grave and reverend the Signor- 
subject, these distinctively French quali- 
ties are evident. Take, if you please, the 
Lavigerie portrait. It is that of a Roman 
Catholic prelate in his robes of state. He 
sits there before you, comfortably, solidly, 
but not stolidly ; first of all a great physi- 
cal object. He looks at you frankly, 
laughingly, even jokingly; but have a care: 
it is a great ecclesiastic who jokes; and 
now you seem to see a sterner gaze out of 
eyes environed by expressive wrinkles, 
and you begin to feel the coldness of steel 
armor underneath the warm robes. The 
Primate’s substantial self is clothed in 
black and tied in, so to speak, by a wide 
sash of red silk. On either side falls his 
Cardinal’s purple gown. His right hand, 
on one of the fingers of which gleams a 
ruby, rests on the arm of his chair and 
holds a pen; the left hand is lying on his 
breast near a gold crucifix. The hands are 
masterly, yet somehow they suggest paws. 
The intelligent yet bull-like head; the 
sensitive nose; the splendid white, mane- 
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like beard; the rather sardonic yet hearty 
expression—all this combination of the 
animal in one of the best men and keenest 
minds would be enough for most portrait- 
ure. The painter, however, has added 
various accessories: an Arabic inscription 
above the Primate’s head, and a double 
cross against the wall ; some huge volumes 
lie on the ground, and there is a table 
covered with papers and a map of Africa, 
upon which rests the Cardinal’s hat. Im- 
pressive as is this portrait, its image on 
the mind is not entirely a lasting one. The 
work has been wrought in masterly style; 
but of what permanent good the style 
without some soul ? 

If English portrait-painters are not the 
equals of the French in the above techni- 
cal excellences (which are also French 
national traits), no more can they repress 
in art their own national simplicity, som- 
berness, self-sufficiency, nobleness. To 
the world at large, in its search for beauty, 
English portraits may not be so acceptable 
as French, but they appeal more to the 
individual; they are generally subjective 
rather than objective ; they have more 
poetry and less prose; they give greater 
play to the imagination; in short, they 
are more spiritual. 

If, however, there is any painter bridg- 
ing the gulf which separates the arts of 
France and England as emphatically as 
the Channel separates the land, such a 
man may be found in Professor Hubert 
Herkomer. Four decades ago, a pale, 
delicate child, about ten years old, came 
to England. His parents had already 
taken him to America from his_ birth- 
place near Landsberg in Bavaria, for the 
uprisings in ’48 had made it. impossible 
for them to live longer in the Father- 
land. ‘The expected fortune had not been 
found in the New World ; its streets were 
not paved with gold, even though the 
mines of California had just been discov- 
ered. Hubert’s father and uncle, carpen- 
ters of artistic instinct and intelligence, 
were only able to keep their heads above 
water; but already the boy was showing 
marks of genius, and his father must make 
more than a mere livelihood in order 
to give his son needed advantages. If 
America was a disappointment, perhaps 
England would not be ; and the family set 
sail for Europe. Thus to British glory we 
lost one who would have stood in the 
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very front of our artist-ranks. In later 
years the son’s success was ample com- 
pensation for his parents’ endeavors, but 
he never allowed his onward strides to 
separate him from them. He provided a 
home and workshop for his father and 
uncle in his own fine castle of “ Lululund ” 
at Bushey, which the great prices he re- 
ceives for his portraits enabled him to 
build. This splendid residence represents 
the actual personal decoration of the two 
old men as well as of the owner himself. 
The massive central keep is called ‘“* Moth- 
er’s Tower;” while on the bank of the 
river Lech in Bavaria, near the old home, 
the filial artist has erected another memo- 
rial tower. Professor Herkomer’s mother 
was a talented musician; and so marked 
is his own musical ability that, if he had 
not devoted himself mostly to becoming a 
great painter, he might have become nota- 
ble in another field. As it is, he has 


composed works of no mean merit; he is 
an accomplished virtuoso and conductor. 
More than any other artist, indeed, he is a 
versatile modern Leonardo ; he is painter, 
sculptor, architect, poet, musician, actor, 
“manager, machinist, decorator, director, 


and professor. This last dignity, the ap- 
pointment to the Slade Professorship at 
Oxford, succeeding Mr. Ruskin, is never- 
theless no more highly prized than is his 
directorship of the school at Bushey, where 
many persons have established themselves, 
studying and working under his direction 
and breathing a veritable art-atmosphere. 
Here he gives active and practical expres- 
‘sion to his Oxford lectures. The students 
now form quite a community by them- 
selves, and Professor Herkomer has cre- 
ated a village of artistically planned cot- 
tages for them near his own home. 

The first thing that strikes us in the 
Herkomer portraits is the apparent ap- 
proach of the figures from the canvas. 
We do not go to them, they come to us. 

-One reason for this is the nakedness of 
the backgrounds. Not only is there an 
entire absence of accessories; there is 
not even a foundation-color rich enough to 
attach itself to those of the figures and 
detract from them. 

The second thing we note is the mus- 
cular repose of the subject. It is never a 
merely idle repose. Head, shoulders, 
arms, neck, bust, figure, all speak, not 
only of British blood and brawn, of virility, 
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solidity, tenacity, but also of that etern:| 
“ unhasting, unresting ’” which has mad: 
England great. Thus the poses of his 
subjects are singularly natural—so natura . 
indeed, and so assured, as sometimes eve) 
to suggest Hals himself. Higher prais» 
than this there can hardly be. That grea 
Dutchman, whose only rival was Ren 
brandt, was not excelled even by th 
painter of the “ Night Watch” in sur 
ness of touch. In drawing, brush-hand 
ling, coloring, Mr. Herkomer seems equall\ 
at home; and he approaches the Frenc) 
because his technique, especially in color, 
is so admirable. On the other hand, in 
the individuality of his portraits, and in 
their expression of inner, more intimate 
life, he is English indeed. 

The entire contrast to French objectiv- 
ity, however, is found in the works of the 
octogenarian, George Frederick Watts, one 
of the most stimulating personalities of 
this or any age. He was never a studio 
student, in the sense of absorbing much 
from other men’s teaching or other men’s 
works, and he remains a somewhat inferior 
technician. He was independent from the 
start in methods as in aims. He was 
determined that his work, whether good 
or bad, should at least be as permanent 
as he could make it. Accordirgly, he 
would not weaken its durability by any 
old-fashioned mixing of colors. He laid 
them on side by side whenever he wished 
a union of two shades. His work thus 
often seems spotty, muddy, though some- 
times he produces a lambent color only 
to be compared to a dusty opal. His color 
has long been the target of critics, who 
also 1eproach him with drawing only as 
he paints. Nor do they fail to add that 
the abstract conceptions of his symbolic 
canvases enter at times into his portraits. 
There is a vagueness which distresses 
those used to a Bonnat decision and pre- 
cision of line and color. 

While the young Watts was thus _per- 
sistently following out his own bent in 
painting, he was even more noteworthy in 
proclaiming a new and altruistic philoso- 
phy and practice. He was one of the 
first to give effect to that splendid social- 
ism, as far removed from the extremes of 
collectivism as from the smug bigotry of 
the epoch when a new John the Baptist 
began preaching and painting in the wil- 
derness. With the late William Morris, 
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AIME MILLET 
By Léon J. F. Bonnat. 


he believed that, as it would be a shame 
for a rich man to eat copiously in the 
midst of the starving, so it is a shame that 
only an artist, his friends and patrons, 
should enjoy what he has realized. There- 
fore, proclaimed he, art should be brought 
to those who cannot or do not come to it. 
Such places as railway stations, court- 
houses, churches, and museums, should be 
decorated with frescoes, for there all the 
people can freely enjoy them. ‘To make 
his deeds speak louder than his words, the 


young artist offered to decorate the great 
waiting-room of Euston Station (the termi- 
nus of the London and Northwestern 
Railway) with the “ History of Cosmos.” 
The sapient directors refused their per- 
mission. A parallel to this unapprecia- 
tion occurred in later years when, to our 
shame, a place in the White House was 
refused to the noble picture which Mr, 
Watts had generously presented to the 
American people. Nothing daunted by 
his first rebuff, the painter sought and 
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CARLYLE 


By George Frederick Watts 








CARDINAL LAVIGERIE 
By Léon J. F. Bonnat. 
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obtained permission to decorate the new 
Hall of Lincoln’s Inn. What he might 
have done for the education of the throng 
who daily pass through the railway station 
may be gathered from his frescoes in the 
lawyers’ hall, and from those in the Church 
of St. James the Less. When our artist 
began his preaching, great public walls in 
London, which every one could see, were 
undecorated ; now, among others, there 
are not only Mr. Watts’s frescoes, but the 
equally remarkable ones of Mr. Walter 
Crane at the South Kensington Museum 
and of Sir William Richmond at St. 
Paul’s. 

This, however, was only half the task. 
Art would be doubly enforced, said the 
reformer, if things that every one uses 
showed artistic endeavor—such intimate 
environments as tools, utensils, door-knobs 
and knockers, lamps, stoves, chimneys, 
chairs, tables, cupboards, wall-paper, and 
pavements. True, the Venetians and 
others had long since lessoned the world 
in this regard. If, however, in politics 
England had progressed by centuries fur- 
ther than other European nations, in art 
the Continent had seen the rise and fall 
of the mighty Italian, Flemish, Spanish, 
and Dutch schools, while, before our 
painter’s day, England had _ produced 
hardly an artist of first-rate originality save 
Gainsborough, Constable, and Turner. 
Still less was there any attempt to bring 
art to the masses. When Mr. Watts 
began his crusade, British household gods 
and goods were heavy, unlovely, of the 
earth, earthy ; now they show the talent 
expended on them by the best artists— 
himself, Burne-Jones, Herkomer, Morris, 
Crane, Richmond, Holiday. 

The man who, more than any other, 
has accomplished these two reforms stands 
before us not only a true altruist and 
idealist, but also one of the most eminent 
of living portrait-painters. He is distinct 
from his fellows in that we feel in all his 
works not so much any good or bad tech- 
niqjue as his own attitude of mind. Here 
again he is an idealist, and first of all in 
his subjects. If we realize this foremost 
in those suggestive, symbolic canvases, 
“Love and Life,” “Love and Death,” 
“ Paolo and Francesca,” “ Sir Galahad,” 
and the rest, we feel it secondarily, but 
almost more forcibly, in his portraiture. 
Such subject-heads as Carlyle’s (though 
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the Sage of Chelsea declared that he was 
painted like a mad laborer), Gladstone’s,’ 
Walter Crane’s, and Tennyson’s_ were 
ideal. The last named, his friend and 
neighbor, he painted half a dozen times. 
The poet had projected for his last volume 
a poem descriptive of his admiration for 
Mr. Watts’s pictures and of their common 
love of the yellow.crocus. Tennyson once 
asked the painter to describe his notion 
of what a true portraitist should be. The 


reply so impressed the poet that he em- 
bodied it in the “ Idylls of the King :” 


As when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely, thro’ all hindrance, finds the man 

Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 

The shape and color of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best. 
That is the way our painter paints his 
portraits. He sees the best in life, he 
paints the best, he brings the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

When the venerable artist does a por- 
trait, he gets more by listening to his sitter 
and talking with him than by looking at 
him. He knows that some one trait must 
differentiate each subject from ai! man- 
kind, and he talks and listens until he has 
discovered it—a something never to be 
found merely by looking. Such a method 
cannot fail to produce strongly marked 
individuality in each canvas. 

Again, he prefers certain subjects not 
for themselves alone, but because they are 
types. He might almost say here, as he 
does of his other work: “I paint ideas, 
not things.”” He seeks typical nobleness 
before he seeks beauty. When we see 
one of his portraits, we note first of all the 
individual man, and then we note some- 
thing more—the universal man. We have 
at once the individual and the type—a 
union rarely realized elsewhere. This 
largeness of view is just as much a Watts 
characteristic as is lightness of touch. He 
works with a spirit as broad as it is ele- 
vated. He does more; he communicates 
it to any one beholding his pictures ; for 
from the work of what other portrait- 
painter do we receive such inspiration ? 
We feel that the man himself must dwell 
in a lofty mountain-sphere of intellect and 
soul. 

The chief charm of these 
however, is that they live. 


canvases, 
They live 


1See May, 1898, Magazine Number for illustration of 
this portrait, 








WALTER CRANE 


By George Frederick Watts. 


The 


physically as well as 
portraits are no wax figures; the heads 
are painted against no apparent back- 
ground—whether warm, like that of the 


spiritually. 


French artists, or cold, like Professor 
Herkomer’s. ‘The Watts heads have, in 
one sense, no background at all; they are 
vurroundedwithatmosphere. ‘This patient, 
persistent shadow-effect, this trembling va- 
porousness, this twilight of tone—in short, 
this atmosphere—transports us, not out of 


the world, but into it. ‘Thus a subjective 
painter accomplishes objective aims. His 
portraits are not forced upon the sense as 
are those of MM. Carolus-Duran and 
Bonnat, or even those of Mr. Herkomer. 
We learn to know and love the Watts 
subjects as we do the real people all about 
us; for the most part not suddenly, but 
slowly, and with the quiet dignity becoming 
an acquaintance that daily deepens into 
something very much like actual friendship, 
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“ BEPPINO ” 


By Auguste Emile Caroius-Duran. 


Such creations have been put forth by 
one whose rare modesty has kept him from 
accepting a baronetcy, or the presidency 
of the Royal Academy, or the many other 


honors offered to him. The austere loveli- 
ness of his life is reflected in that of his 
work. Even about his achievements he 
is characteristically self-effacing. Says 
he: “To work with all the heart’s ener- 
gies, but also with all the heart’s sim- 
plicity, that is duty, and whoever does it 
has the right to be content, whatever be 
the result of his labors. If I have served 


to show the way so that others will do 
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better, I shall be satisfied, but 1 ao not 
count upon my work’s being found great 
in itself.” 

The result of all is that the Watts por- 
traits are individual, universal, and charac- 
teristic of the painter’s personality both in 
aim and method. Among living portrait- 
painters Messrs. Herkomer, Bonnat, and 
Carolus-Duran have made great names 
for themselves, but even in modern art 
there may be a few names standing in 
absolute, not relative, rank. If so, one 
of them is likely to be that of George 
Frederick Watts. 
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HE setting stn, in his descent be- 
hind the wide prairie, had drawn 
bars of translucent orange across 

the ethereal blue of the Texas sky. To- 
wards the cloudless zenith climbed the 
crescent moon of December ; the mesquite- 
bushes had lost all but a few of their long, 
needle-like, waxen-green leaves; here and 
there the yellowish green of the prairie was 
broken by the darker green of a clump of 
prickly pear, or. the glow of a few red cac- 
tus-berries. There was nothing left of the 
beauty and voluptuous fragrance of the 
catclaw save its long brown branches, 
armed with pitiless thorns. A flight of 
curlews towards the south, and in the 
north a lurid glow above a dense bank of 
blue haze, promised more than a capful 
of wind before morning. 

Over the smooth, hard rcad from Do- 
mingo, the county town, came a two-horse 
buggy, bowling along with the steady, sure 
swiftness which Don Cunnirgham’s bays 
could maintain for a thirty-mile stretch— 
a speed which stood in no real need of 
accentuation from the sharply lashed whip, 
swung at fullest sweep of Don Cunning- 
ham’s powerful arm. And their driver 
knew it. The shrill whistle with which 
he occasionally cheered them on was all 
the encouragement they needed ; in fact, 
the whiplash scarcely touched them ; their 
very gait showed enjoyment of their own 
free, swift motion. The swing of the arm, 
the snap of the lash, and the occasional 
smack of the lines on their strong brown 
backs were partly characteristic of Don 
Cunningham and partly a Texas manner 
of driving, thoroughly in harmony with the 
exuberant vitality, courage, and endurance 
of Texan life. 

Tall, strong, and muscular, brown as a 
Mexican from the sun and wind, with a 
spare, keen face, a mustache bleached 
lighter than his skin, and the brilliant blue 
eyes and flashing, defiant smile of a me- 
dizval berserker, Don Cunningham was a 
man from whom one might expect any- 
thing, even conventionality, when it suited 
his purpose; but chiefly he prepared one 
to expect the unexpected. 

His ‘acquaintance with the man who sat 


beside him was but a few hours old, and 
the speculations of each concerning the 
other would have been very pretty read- 
ing could they have been put on paper. 
For the one was absorbed in a futile en- 
deavor to formulate, satisfactorily to his 
previous experience of human nature, the 
mental and moral make-up of this man, 
who had undertaken, through the repre- 
sentations of a mutual friend, to become 
his host for the winter; while the other 
speculated what in blank this consumptive 
divinity student, broken down in the midst 
of his seminary course, was likely to make 
of himself, Don Cunningham, and of peo- 
ple and things in West Texas. He rel- 
ished in anticipation the effect of the 
“language”? which the ‘“‘ boys” were most 
unlikely to restrain, since this unfledged 
“padre”? could not claim the protection 
of a cloth to which he was not yet entitled ; 
he looked forward to the new moral ideas 
his guest was likely to acquire; to his 
probable discovery that good was less 
white and evil less black than the East 
was accustomed to paint them, and with 
equal pleasure to the return of the hues of 
health to the pale, grave face beside him. 
For Don felt a kindly interest in all things 
human, even a preacher, and his _prac- 
ticed eye had noted certain signs and 
tokens in Edward Boyd whence he con- 
cluded that consumption, like the padre- 
hood of his guest, might still be averted 
by an out-of-door life and timely precau- 
tions. 

“| don’t drive too fast for you, Ned?” 
he said presently. 

He had resolved to call the young man 
Ned from the start, in order to put down 
any symptoms of “ brag” or “ biggity ” on 
account of his incipient rights of clergy ; 
but he would have felt it indelicate to in- 
quire more plainly whether the pace at 
which they were going was too severe for 
weak lungs. 

Boyd turned his fair, still face, with a 
smile on the thin lips and a sparkle in 
the thoughtful gray eyes, that answered 
the question; and the Texan continued, 
without awaiting further reply: 

“If your hair and teeth are fastened on 
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pretty tight, I guess you can stand it. It’s 
queer, anyway, about you parsons; you 
ain’t no more alike than so many cow- 
men.” 

“What a blessing that we are not!” said 
Edward Boyd ; “ what would life be worth 
if one had to fit one’s self to a pattern ?” 

It was Cunningham’s way to be too 
much engaged with his own train of 
thought to attend very closely to the re- 
plies of his interlocutor. Otherwise, in 
connection with Boyd’s previous history, 
the young man’s words might have re- 
vealed to him a nature peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the very influences that were likely 
to be brought to bear upon it. As it was, 
he went on with his story, as if his guest 
had not spoken. 

““Now there was old Parson Lee, the 
fighting parson, as we used to call him; 
it’s a fact that he could outride, outswear, 
and outdrink ’most any man in West 
Texas. But when he called ‘Halt!’ the 
boys fell into line, you bet ; and that’s so! 
Oh! he did lots of good. But some of ’em— 
Say, did I ever tell you ’bout the time 
I fetched home the Methodist soul-doctor 
to baptize my family ?” 

“ Not in all the time I have known you,” 
said Boyd, gravely. He had not flinched 
at the “soul-doctor,” for it had seemed to 
him—from a faith, more or less well 
founded, in his own ability to understand 
the dealing of Providence with himself 
and his friends—that his studies had been 
broken in upon for some wise purpose; 
and if that purpose were that he should 
act as missionary to this wild country, it 
behooved him not to begin by being too 
scrupulous. 

Cunningham smiled gleefully. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “all the family I’ve 
got is one kid; but as a family, so far as 
it goes, it’s a// right. And when that kid 
had the croup, m’ wife she was as much 
put out as if there was a dozen of him. 
So she got onto a notion that he had to 
be baptized, if it took the whole of West 
Texas to do it. Well, I hated the worst 
way to leave the kid; but if he was a- 
goin’ to live, baptizin’ wouldn’t hurt him, 
and if ’twould give him a better show in 
the next world, I didn’t grudge the trouble ; 
and the doctor was on hand, anyway, and 
likely to stop as long as the grub lasted. 
So I jumped on Greased Lightning—this 
is him, this near horse—and away I went, 
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with a lariat coiled on the pommel of my 
saddle, to round up all the parsons in Tom 
Green County, and cut out the one with the 
Methodist brand on him. Git ap, there!” 

The whip whirled madly and came down 
upon the flank of Greased Lightning, 
seemingly with force enough to cut him 
in two, while Cunningham’s daring blue 
eyes stole a look at his companion. 

“Well, sir,” he continued, pleased, yet 
half disappointed that no comment was 
offered, “‘I tore up the whole face of the 
earth for a thirty-mile radius round Domin- 
go, goin’ round and round the town, and 
widenin’ the circle every time; and at 
last I got the man I wanted. He was 
drivin’ what I knew to be a pretty good 
team, for they was a pair of grays that m’ 
wife had coaxed me into sellin’ him for 
about half-price. And there he was, goin’ 
just the right way to ruin ’em, joggin’along, 
about a mile an hour, with the reins on his 
knee, the whip in the stock, and his blamed 
old eyes fixed on the heavenly Jerusalem. 

“Says I, ‘ Hello, parson! you’re the very 
man I want.’ 

*« Says he, ‘ Brother Cunningham, I hope 
I see you well. How is Sister Cunning- 
ham? and how is the dear little lamb 
whom the Lord has intrusted—’ 

“« Blank it to blank,’ says I ””—Cun- 
ningham did not spare Boyd the exact 
expression used—* ‘ they’re all dead, and 
you're a-goin’ to the funeral. Whip up 
them horses lively now.’ 

“<The Lord forbid!’ says he; and he 
gethered up the reins so fumblin’-like that 
it turned me cold all over. So I never 
said a word, not even the kind you don’t 
care to repeat, but I just stepped into the 
buggy, took the reins in one hand and the 
whip in the other, and set out to beat the 
record, with lightning tied on behind. And‘ 
as I took my seat, the parson he says, 
says he, ‘ Brother Cunningham, if they 
are all dead,’ says he, ‘it is a grievous 
visitation, but where is the need of haste ?’ 
for you know I’ve got the name for bein’ 
a kind of reckless driver in this part of 
the country. Don’t know how it happened, 
but that’s so! 

“Well, I didn’t make no reply to the 
parson’s remark, except to slap the horses 
with the reins right on top of the back. 
The wheels hit all the high places, you 
bet, but most of the time they just seemed 
to whirl round plumb up in the air; the 
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parson he held on for dear life to the side 
of the buggy, and he didn’t say much, but 
what he did say was kinder jolted out of 
him. Like this— 

“¢ Dearbroth-er Cunning-HAM, theneckof 
ihe horseyouhave “ed be-HIND will as- 
suredly be BROKEN !’ 

“ But he never got a word out of me 
till we came in sight of my house. Then, 
when I see m’ wife standin’ at the win- 
dow with the kid in her arms, says’ I— 
‘Well, parson, seein’ you kept your seat 
so pretty, maybe we’ll have a christenin’ 
’stead of a funeral,’ says I. 

“And he says, says he, ‘ Brother Cun- 
ningham, when you sold me them horses, 
I] fear I got the best of the bargain. I 
never knew what a fine team they was till 
you took an’ drove ’em,’ says he. 

“ Hello! that’s my outfit! 
Manuel! What the ——” 

These exclamatory remarks were called 
forth just as the bays reached a point 
where two roads met at the ford of the 
Concho. ‘That to their left had been 
hidden by a long, smooth swell of the roll- 
ing prairie ; they were now able to see that 
along its course came, slowly and lumber- 
ingly, a team of six sturdy mules, har- 
nessed in pairs, and drawing three low, 
white-topped, heavily laden wagons. The 
whole was driven by a tall Mexican, with 
the beautiful, irresponsible face of a child, 
beside whom sat a boy of perhaps ten 
years, with a pitiful, deformed figure, a 
crutch at his feet, and on his brow the 
cares of thrice his age. 

It was evident, even to Boyd, that, at 
sight of his employer, Manuel had seized 
the reins from the boy, in exchange for 
the guitar that now lay across the child’s 
knee ; he was not, therefore, surprised at 
the language which Cunningham permitted 
himself ; and only questioned the good- 
natured laugh which quickly followed. 

“You smooth-tongued fool,” he said, 
“you know mighty well that if I had been 
at the ranch some other fellow would have 
gotten the job. I would not trust a white 
man to bring such a load as that from 
Redwood, with no help but the boy’s.” 

“Ah! he helps much, the little Jesus- 
ito,” sail the man. 

Boyd had sprung to the ground to ex- 
amine the freighter’s outfit, but had paused 
by the side of the boy, vaguely attracted 
by the large, pathetic eyes. 


But you 
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‘“« Hhesusito ?”’ he said, inquiringly ; for, 
though a fair student of book-Spanish, 
Mexican names and ways were strange to 
him. 

“In your American, it says, ‘little 
Jesus,’” answered the child, with soft 
gravity. 

A singular impulse came upon Boyd ; 
his hand involuntarily sought his coat- 
pocket, encountering there an object which 
his fingers recognized. His journey to 
Texas had been by the sea route to Gal- 
veston ; and he had visited several of the 
towns in that section of the State before 
seeking his winter home. In San Antonio 
he had found himself just in time for one 
of the innumerable Mexican holidays ; and 
as a memento of the occasion he had pur- 
chased a rosary, to the telling of which 
were attached, by the blessing of the Holy 
Father himself, many privileges, both ce- 
lestial and terrestrial. 

Boyd had experienced humorous doubts 
of the personal acquaintance of the Pupe 
with that particular rosary; but its pur- 
chase had been followed by scruples of 
conscience yet more unwarranted. For he 
doubted whether it were night to hold, as 
a toy or a curio, something which to an- 
other might have been a sign of faith and 
a means to devotion; and at the sight of 
the Mexican boy’s small brown face these 
doubts suddenly crystallized into the im- 
pulse which led him to place it in the little 
hard brown palm. When he had done so, 
his heart was iugnter, and the radiant 
countenaziice of the child, the sudden glory 
that flashed into the large trustful eyes, 
made him ashamed. 

“ Ned,” said Cunningham, as they drove 
on, “I hope you don’t object to cussin’ ! 
It’s such a blame habit with me that I 
don’t hardly see how I could stop, unless 
ladies are present, you know; and, by 
George! that’s as much a habit as the 
other! But—well, it’s like this. My relig- 
ion is like my family ; mighty little of it, 
but what there is is the right kind. And 
from what I see of you, your religion is 
cut off the same piece, only in larger quan- 
tity. So if cussin’ really does hurt your 
feelin’s, just say so, and I’ll name it to the 
boys.” 

Boyd tried faithfully to say the right 
thing without appearing sanctimonious. 
Perhaps he would have thought even less 
well of his success than he did, in this 
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particular, had he noticed a certain quizzi- 
cal look which presently mingled with 
the gravity with which Cunningham lis- 
tened; but in his heart was a great joy, 
for he felt that his views of Providence 
were borne out by the facts, and that 
his mission to West Texas was well 
begun. 


The blazing sun of January shone high 
overhead ; the fitful breeze lightly stirred 
the long yellow blades of the Johnson 
grass, or rustled those, still crisply green, 
of the clumps of Spanish dagger; to the 
right, a long ditch, flecked with patches of 
green slime, crept round the wide fields of 
the truck farm—fields now enjoying a 
brief January vacation. ‘To the left, the 
clear waters of the Concho splashed and 
sang over the innumerable pebbles of the 
ford; beyond was a faint track of wagon- 
wheels, representing the road to the ranch- 
house. On the further side of the river, 
so as to be away from the precious slope 
of land watered by the irrigating ditch, a 
long line of adobe huts, of one room each, 
formed the homes of the Mexican laborers, 
who, reckoned by families, thrice outnum- 
bered the number of the huts. On either 
side of the river the pecan-trees were leaf- 
less and bare; but a mingling of dwarf 
cedars maintained the green tint of the 
landscape and afforded cover to the game 
—or perhaps the hunters—which might 
there seek refuge. And, on the edge of 
the farm-land, Edward Boyd, with his coat 
off, and a new glow of health upon his 
cheek, lent vigorous aid to the construc- 
tion of a tent and the laying down of a 
dancing-floor for the “ daé/e,” which, in 
celebration of a harvest unusually abun- 
dant, Cunningham had resolved to give to 
his “ friends and employees.” 

The scene was one of busy prepara- 
tion; pits were dug everywhere, in some 
of which were baking ca/adazas, or pump- 
kins; in another a beef was barbecuing 
over the glowing embers; /rijo/es and 
tamaies, the latter in their corn-husk over- 
coats, were boiling in emptied gasolene 
cans, while similar vessels stood ready for 
the forthcoming coffee. And, with their 
stone mills and molding-boards, the Mexi- 
can women were preparing c///e for the 
soul-searching chile-concarne, or rolling out 
the crushed maize into the flat, thin cakes 
called sortillas. 
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Boyd, with the new, glad life throbbing 
in his veins, rejoiced when the sun-rays 
slanted across the prairie, sparkling in the 
clear, dry air, and when the last nail wa: 
driven into the smooth boards of Texas 
pine. With a boyish run and slide t 
test the quality of his work, he stooped t 
laugh into the small, dark face of Jesusito 
who had remained with him, the last of 
all his helpers. 

“Done, Jesusito, and well done,” he 
said; “a floor to put life into a tailor’s 
dummy. And I’m hungry, boy, hungry! 
Think of that! Will not Mateo of the 
wooden leg spare me a cup of the finest 
coffee in the world? Have we not earned 
a supper, you and [| ?” 

His speech was Spanish, correct though 
slightly halting; he had already learned 
to understand the patois of mingled Span- 
ish and Indian in which the boy gravely 
and categorically replied : 

“ Earned? But the senor needs not to 
earn; he is lord of all here. Chiquita 
will be happy if she may bring him to 
eat.” 

A bent, brown old woman who stood 
near the entrance of the tent assented, 
with a flash of her bright black eyes and 
a smile, to the words of the boy. There 
was a scarlet shawl over her black matted 
hair, and an orange petticoat clung about 
her withered limbs. 

Boyd threw himself at full length on 
the ground to await her return. The air 
was like spring. 

“To think,” he said, “ that in my home, 
Jesusito, they shiver around the dismal 
openings from a ghastly furnace! Horri- 
ble!” 

“Tt is because the senor is absent,” 
said the boy. “ The sefior is like the sun ; 
all are happy on whom he shines.” 

Boyd laughed ; but in his glance there 
was a vague trouble. 

“Tf that were true—” he began. 

“ But it is very true,” said the boy. 
“ For behold all that is come to Manuel, 
my Manuelito. Is it now needful that I, 
the small Jesusito, watch over Manuel, 
lest he touch his mandolin to the neglect 
of driving hismules? But Manuelis now 
become very diligent; and it is a very 
fine new house that he has built him down 
by the ford.” 

Again Boyd laughed, but with the same 
strange uneasiness, 
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“A very fine new house indeed, Jesus- 
ito; two whole rooms, and of the best 
adobe in West Texas. But it is true that 
two rooms for two persons must seem 
most luxurious, compared with one room 
for twelve or sixteen or twenty people. 
How long Chiquita is about that coffee, 
by the by; can she be waiting for the 
coffee-beans to ripen ?” 

“ Hardly, sefor; seeing that no coffee 
grows on Haygrito Farm,” said the boy, 
seriously. ‘“ But for the house of Manuel, 
the sefor knows that it is not two rooms 
for two persons, but for three. It is 
Rosita for whom builds, not alone the 
hand of Manuel, but his heart also; for 
Rosita will live in no house but one that 
is fine and very beautiful. ‘Ten times in 
the day do I say the rosary for the sefior’s 
health and happiness ; and other ten times 
for Manuel, that Rosita may come to the 
house by the ford, when she has stood 
with him before the priest and become 
his wife.” 

Boyd did not answer. 

“ And it is true that the Blessed Mother, 
and also the saints, must surely hearken,” 
continued the boy, drawing from the 
bosom of his ragged shirt the rosary 
which Boyd had brought from San An- 
tonio; “for the good and holy sisters of 
the school, yonder in Domingo, tell us 
they are full of mercy. And, also, they 
say, sehor, these good sisters, that the 
saints will gladly hear the prayers of a 
little boy who is lame; and with this holy 
rosary to help, blessed by our father the 
Pope, the thing is certain. Therefore I 
pray always for the senor, because he is 
very bright and good ; for Rosita, because 
Manuel loves her; and for Manuel, be- 
cause he has only me.” 

And still Boyd was silent. 

“Rosita, also, though she is indeed 
very beautiful, has been, as the senor 
knows, badly brought up,” continued the 
child, with his grave, dark eyes fixed on 
the young man’s troubled face; “her 
father was Americano ; not like the senor, 
but wicked ; and Rosita has learned many 
things at the tall school-houce there in 
Domingo, things that are not the acts of 
the saints, nor the truths of our holy 
religion. Therefore she wishes for free- 
dom that is not for women ; yes, and also 
she has laughed in the very face of our 
holy father, the priest of Domingo.” 
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“There comes Mr. Don,” said Boyd, 
using the name by which Cunningham 
was known to his Mexican neighbors ; “ it 
must be nearly time to go home; will you 
go and hurry Chiquita ?” 

“ Hurry Chiquita!” said the ranchman, 
who had reached them in time to hear the 
last words; “I'll give you four bits, boy, 
if you work that miracle! Sit down again, 
Ned; why do you walk about like that? 
Are you possessed of seven walking devils, 
or have you just got something on your 
mind ?” 

Boyd complied by throwing himself 
again upon the earth. 

“T don’t know about the devils,” he 
said; “but as to mind! I begin to doubt 
whether I have got one.” 

Cunningham glanced at him keenly. 
Then he took from his pocket a penknife 
and a handful of pecans, upon which he 
set to work, cutting off each end witha 
single strong, dexterous stroke, while a 
third divided the nut into accurate halves. 

“You should learn to sit on your heels, 
Ned, Mexican fashion,” he said, as the 
kernels fell from his hands with rapid, 
machine-like regularity. ‘ There’s reason 
in it, as there is in most of the things we 
do in this country. Try some pecans; 
it’s the finest crop we’ve had for years. 
No? Well, it’s your loss. 

“Doubt if you’ve gota mind? Well, 
that’s what’s the matter. You’ve had 
nothing 4z¢ mind, all your life ; now you’re 
finding out your body. 

“Yes; and as I was saying, these 
Mexicans are dirty, lazy dogs; but there’s 
a reason for most of their customs.  Jeal- 
ous as the devil, you know; you'll see 
that in their way of dancing to-night. 
Watch the couples; the girl never lifts 
her eyes to her partner’s face, or, if she 
does, somebody takes the chances of being 
shot. Oh! of course I don’t allow whis- 
ky and six-shooters on the ground; but 
still, accidents will happen. And a man 
would be a fool to risk getting blown full 
of holes, just for the sake of one dance 
with a girl.” 

Boyd’s reply was only a nod ; he seemed 
disinclined for conversation. Cunning- 
ham, however, stood in no need of assist- 
ance. He had now begun eating the nuts 
as rapidly as he had opened them, with- 
out offering the slightest impediment to 
the flow of his words. 
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“‘ So far as I am concerned, I shall dance 
with Chiquita,” he said, “ and I’ve invited 
some pretty nice American girls to give 
you a chance of a partner—” 

“IT don’t dance,” said Boyd, briefly. 

“Glad to hear it,’ said Cunningham, 
with equal terseness ; “ from what I heard, 
I thought you’d been practicing, lately.” 

“It’s a shame,” broke out the young 
man, with sudden fierceness, “ that a girl 
who is capable of better things should be 
condemned to this life! I have been 
practicing with Mrs. Cunningham, as you 
know. ‘There was no secret made of it; 
or that I meant to dance to-night with— 
but even the innocent pleasure of a single 
evening is forbidden—and because of an 
idle, worthless—” 

“If you’re talking of Rosita with your 
better things,” said Cunningham, calmly, 
‘I call it a pretty fair job to turn these 
half-breed kids, hereabout, into good 
American citizens, by means of their a—b, 
abs, and the multiplication table. And 
that’s the job she’s undertaken ; though, 
Lord knows, she hasn’t seemed capable 
of that, let alone anything she can find 
that’s better, for the last few weeks.” 

“She is restless and unhappy,” said 
Boyd, half-sulkily ; “ she has lost her hold 
upon the faith that was her mother’s. 
She needs a wider horizon, a freer at- 
mosphere—” 

“ Good Lord!” said Cunningham. He 
stood erect, stretching wide his long arms ; 
he filled his chest with the clear, dry air, 
and expelled it sonorously; then he sat 
down again on his heels. 

*“ You’d better change your mind, Ned, 
and try some pecans,” he said; “if you 
were a girl, now, it would come easy to 
you. Yes; girls are skittish, we all know 
that; they have more whims to a min- 
ute than you and I could follow in a 
year. But these Mexicans are jealous, 
largely because they know their own 
women. Yes, that’s right. It’s very largely 
because they know their own women. 
When I first come to West Texas, Ned, 
I had no more sense than a bobtailed 
burro; and one time when there was a 
baile over at Kickapoo, I danced all night 
with the one girl, just from pure cuss- 
edness, to spite her Mexican lover. 
He was a two-fisted kind of a chump, 
aimed at me in the middle of a dance, 
and shot the girl. Didn’t even kill Aer - 
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and the blame little fool married him soo 
after. 

“Now I shouldn’t be afraid exactly o 
that sort of thing happening here to-night. 
In the first place, it’s against the laws o 
Texas to carry concealed deadly weapons 
and Manuel can shoot pretty straight any 
way. But, you take my word for it, Ned. 
it’s always the girl that suffers by that 
sort of thing. However, it’s a free coun 
try, and you can please yourself.” 

“Free?” said Boyd; “yes, it’s fre 
enough for us men; too free, perhaps ; 
God knows. The lawlessness of it gets 
into a man’s blood and he forgets— _ But 
look at your women and at their lives. 
Bake, broil, stew, and sew; there’s all of 
it! No mental stimulus, no companion- 
ship! And everywhere else, all around 
them, the women are doing their part in 
the world’s work, bearing full share with 
men—” 

“ Exactly! And if you examine into 
it, Ned, you’ll find that ‘everywhere else, 
all around them,’ the sensible ones, like 
m’wife, keep up their lick day and night, 
and the fools whine for a wider horizon. 
Well, Ned, here comes your coffee, at 
last; I wish you a good appetite, as the 
jailer said to the man that was going to 
be hanged that morning. I suppose you'll 
go home with me to supper? You'll want 
a wash and another coat, if you mean to 
dance with Rosita. 

“T ain’t a patriot; patriotism don’t 
flourish in flat countries ; but I would like 
to know what better, more patriotic job 
that little darn fool could want than the 
job she’s got; and where she'll find a 
freer atmosphere than right here in West 
Texas.” 

He turned on his heel, but paused in 
the act of going. 

“T have your father’s address,” he 
said; “in case of accident, I suppose 
you’d want your remains shipped home. 
The coyotes are pretty bad around 
here.” 

Chiquita and the boy were surprised to 
hear Boyd break forth into inconsequent 
laughter. 

“Your health, Sefora Chiquita,” he 
said, as he tossed off his coffee ; “‘ what a 
pity that I am half a padre; else I might 
hope for the honor of a dance to-night. 
No doubt you agree, however, that it 
would hardly be in character! But don't 
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fancy for a moment, I beg of you, that I 
fear the coyotes !’”’ 


Whether or rot because the last weeks 
had revealed to him the existence of new 
and unsuspected territory in his own 
being, Edward Boyd stood beneath the 
starlight of that Texas night in January 
with a strange, new sense of nakedness. 
He felt * bare to the bone” beneath the 
hemisphere of stars that overarched him ; 
oh! so many stars! not mere “ patines of 
bright gold,” as Shakespeare saw them in 
his northern island, but globes of lambent 
fire, whence long, keen rays—Ithuriel 
spears—pierced him through joint and 
marrow, to the very ground of the heart. 

The waning crescent of the old moon 
climbed among them tranquilly enough, 
intent only on reaching the point of her 
going down at the hour appointed her; 
nor to the rest of the world did the stellar 
canopy appear to offer any spiritual in- 
convenience. For there was mirth and 
jollity, though of a grave and sedate char- 
acter, both within the tent and without it. 
Around the long tables of uncovered 
plank, supported on trestles, the light of 
flaring, torch-like lamps, set here-and there 
among piles of white bread, flashed back 
from the cups and plates of new tin and 
the dark, bright eyes set like gems in the 
brown faces of the convives. The features 
of these were mingled of the widely dif- 
fering races whence they sprang—Spanish 
and Aztec, with here and there a trace of 
the African—in all degrees of comeliness, 
from hideousness to beauty. Some had 
the height and stateliness of the Indian, 
added to clear olive skin and liquid brown 
eyes that could darken with passion or 
sparkle with fun and vivacity ; others were 
swart and squat, with features whose in- 
describable repulsiveness recalled grue- 
some tales of ‘Torquemada and heretics 
burned alive ; of captives tortured under 
the burning African sky; or of prisoners 
sacrificed, on the summit of pyramid tem- 
ples, to the glory of the Mexican sun-god. 
And between these extremes were all 
gradations of feature, coloring, and expres- 
sion. 

They ate, as they danced, in silence ; 
chiefly they drank, what Boyd had not 
very unjustly called the “ finest coffee in 
the world ;” then faces and figures melted 
away into the darkness, and new combi- 


nations took form in the flaming torch- 
light. Here and there sounded the loud, 
cheerful voice of Don Cunningham, greet- 
ing, ordering, inciting to renewed energy 
and enjoyment. 

Boyd stood as if spellbound, gazing 
into the dancing-tent. Close to the can- 
vas walls were rows of benches crowded 
with muffled figures and dark, attentive 
faces. Babies, rolled in brilliant or dingy 
blankets, lay asleep at their feet, upon the 
hard dry earth; now and again one or 
another was trodden upon by a careless 
passing foot, and broke in upon the music 
of the dance with a loud remonstrant 
wail. At the head of the tent, on the 
raised seat of the musicians, the face of 
Manuel Aldoret was marked out by a 
certain vivid intensity, a childlike enjoy- 
ment of his own music. On all the scene 
fell the light of the torch-like lamps; the 
smoke drifted in whirls across the tent, 
and escaped through the openings in the 
canvas roof. Through one of these the 
moon gazed down with silvery tranquil- 
lity. 

Jesusito could not spare even a glance 
for the moon ; her clear rays shone straight 
down upon the tangled mass of his hair, 
and illumined his dark profile, as he 
gazed, rapt and motionless, into the face 
of Manuel. He was far from comprehend- 
ing the ecstasy that possessed him, as the 
wild, sweet music thrilled through the 
soft night air, and the tread of the dancers 
fell, beat with beat, in absolute accord. A 
moment ago Rosita had smiled on Man- 
uel; in his bosom the holy rosary lay 
warm against his heart; and those long 
brown fingers of his brother’s seemed éan- 
gled in his very heartstrings. 

The spell of the music floated out into 
the night and touched the soul also of 
Edward Boyd, even while he strove to 
escape it by analysis of its power. It 
was, perhaps, the spontaneity of it, he 
thought, that made it so take hold of one; 
the strains, so wildly and plaintively gay, 
had become, by use and heredity, a part 
of the consciousness of dancers as well 
as players; hence the perfection of the 
tempo; hence they played and danced 
without notes or words of direction ; and 
hence the undeniably strong psychologi- 
cal effect upon himself. 

And even as he thus thought, the rhythm 
of the sensuous, softly swaying waltz 
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melody got into his blood, and translated 
itself into words in his brain. Their na- 
ture awoke in him a certain self-contempt; 
he therefore gave himself seriously to 
their elaboration, and strove to take pride 
in the lines as a purely intellectual effort. 
O come, dear love, and dance with me! 
This night at least is ours; 
With morn shall shine the glaring day 
On a prairie bare of flowers. 


But thou art mine, as I am thine: 
This night at least is ours; 

And ‘neath our dancing tread shall spring 
Love’s swiftly fading flowers. 

Poor as they were, the verses, being his 
own, pierced him deeper than the waltz 
music. He moved slowly away from his 
post, and stood beyond, in the shadow of 
the tent. Near by a group of men, wrapped 
in blankets up to their necks, sat on their 
heels in a circle on the ground, and sang 
wild, irregular melodies, sometimes in uni- 
son, sometimes bearing all four parts, in 
a harmony suited well enough to the vast, 
mysterious prairie and the uncounted 
wilderness of stars. 

And even these had wandered from 
their accustomed places. Orion seemed 
the guest of honor at the celestial ban- 
quet, with sword and baldric freshly bur- 
nished for the occasion ; while the pole- 
star, however bold and _ brilliant, lingered 
hesitatingly at the door of the stellar tent, 
having abdicated the place where Boyd 
was wont to think of him—the station, 
overhead, of the master of ceremonies. 

And if heaven and earth alike were 
changing, passing away from the old faiths, 
why not—? ° 

—There was a touch upon his arm; 
the eyes of Rosita were brighter than the 
starlight ; the whiteness of her filmy robe 
was whiter than the clear, pale moon. 

“ You are angry,” she said; “it is why 
you have not claimed the dance I promised 
you.” 

(“ But thou art mine, as I am thiite: 
This night at least ts ours !” 
Well, why not ?) 

“ And you gave me flowers ”- -he could 
not see how her eyes shone under the 
starlight—“ beautiful yellow flowers ; see, 
I have them here.” (For, indeed, they 
shook stormily above the beating of her 
heart.) “They know----Marta, Lola, Su- 
sita, all my friends—that I was to dance 
with you. Why have you so shamed me 
before my friends ?” 
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Up there, near the bench of the mu 
sicians, Don Cunningham, too busil; 
happy to feel (having once delivered his 
soul) unduly responsible for his guest 
had suddenly called for an American 
quadrille. 

“ Which of you can play ‘ Mighty good 
pickin’??” he said. ‘“ You, Mosique ? 
Climb up, then; lively, now! Manuel, 
you ean take a rest, if you like.” 

a «i good pickin’ in the sandy lands, 

Mighty good pickin’ in the sand! 

sang the instruments, obediently; Man- 
uel’s substitute, a tall, handsome Haytian 
negro, playing the air, by the teaching of 
nature ; the others following, with so true 
an ear, so keen a feeling for rhythm, that 
there was no break nor blur in time or 
melody. Meanwhile, Manuel was glad to 
be released ; his arms ached, he was stiff 
from long sitting, and for at least five 
minutes he had caught no glimpse of 
Rosita. 

He made his way through the throng 
of babes and mothers, of dancers released 
seeking a resting-place, and other couples 
taking the floor; and, passing the entrance, 
stood unsheltered beneath the stars, closely 
followed by Jesusito. 

Boyd was not actively conscious of the 
change in the melody. It seemed to him 
that the broken spell, the seductive influ- 
ence from which he had been delivered, 
was of quite another sort and complexion. 

“ Forgive me, Rosita,” he said. “I 
meant, believe me, I meant very differently 
from what you say. But surely you are 
wrong to be here. We will speak of this 
to-morrow.” 

“It is to-morrow already,” said the 
girl, with the red spot glowing and fading 
in her cheek. “ And for the wrong—! 
Think you I hold myself bound by the 
customs of these Mexicans? Would it 
be ‘ wrong to be here’ for a girl of your 
people? And I am at least half Ameri- 
can.” 

Neither of them surmised that Manuel’s 
eyes beheld, though his ear did not hear, 
the interview. And for Manuel it was no 
question of race or conventionality ; there 
were in his heart a mad surprise and rage, 
and his brown fingers closed and straight- 
ened themselves, as though they handled 
something more deadly than the strings 
of his guitar. 

And behind him the fingers of Jesusito 
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passed swiftly and silently over the fra- 
grant brown beads of his rosary. 

But Manuel saw only Boyd and Rosita ; 
they saw not even him. 

Mighty good pickin’ in the sandy lands, 

Mighty good pickin’ in the sand! 
sang the music within the tent. The 
cheerful, wholesome, courageous melody 
braced heart and soul to strength and 
purity ; though Boyd was unconscious of 
that to which he listened. 

“ Half an American!” he said. “ But 
it is not well, Rosita, to be half anything, 
I think; and surely we must be oxe with 
any people, if we would truly bear their 
griefs and carry their sorrows, to their 
redemption and our own.” 

“ The redemption of /47s people !” she 
said, but not very scornfully, for some- 
thing in the words or his manner moved 
her against her will. 

“If it were only a little,” he said; “ if 
one or two might live a little cleaner, 
just a little more strongly and purely! 
Oh! it is very much to lay hold on the 
lives of the children. If each generation 
were lifted only a little—we grow so fast, 
here in America—” 

“ What do I care!” she broke in. “I 
have been shamed before my friends! 
Perhaps it is that you believe that I love 
you, Seftor Boyd? I! who love only Man- 
uel! I have denied it? Yes! I have 
blushed to think that I loved him; for I 
wished to be an American—free, happy !— 
and his love dragged me back; it bound 
me to the people of my mother. So, when 
you came, I said: ‘This one, who is wise 


. and holy, who is half a padre, who has 


the face of a saint—he will help me——tell 
me—show me how to live my life— 
how—’” 

Her passion choked her. It was a full 
minute before she went on. In that min- 
ute Manuel had remembered something in 
the hip-pocket of his teamster’s clothes, 
left for the night in the new adobe house 
beside the ford of the Concho. 

“But at last you say well,” Rosita con- 
tinued ; “I z/7/ be one with my people; one 
with him! If my love degrade me, that is 
best of all; it will drag me down, to be 
nearer him. I shall be still the beloved 
of Manuel!” 

The girl was half sincere, and, by some 
subtle insight, some new sincerity of his 
own that had perhaps reached his soul 


through the piercing of the star-beams, 
Boyd answered to that sincerity alone, 
leaving the rest to perish as it deserved. 

* Does love degrade, therefore ?”’ he said ; 
“is it not rather like the rays of the blessed 
sun, Rosita, piercing that it may draw up- 
ward to itself? Adzos, child, adios; once 
more, forgive me. Would to God, if only 
for your sake, that I had been all that you 
believed. Give me your hand, and good- 
by!” 

From Manuel, behind him in the shadow, 
his face was hidden; there was something 
in it for Rosita that awed and compelled 
her. She placed in his strong white palm 
her slender olive-tinted fingers; then the 
tears came, and the darkness swallowed 
her; she had escaped, under its shelter, 
to the tiny frame cottage near the school- 
house, where she lived with the family of 
the American foreman who managed the 
farm. 

“Tt is very dark at the ford,” whispered 
Manuel to his own heart; ‘‘ there are black 
shadows there, under the little cedar-trees. 
And if a shot came, who is to tell the 
hand ?” 

But as for Jesusito, he said nothing save 
upon the beads of his rosary. 

Four hours later, in the mirk darkness 
before the dawn, the swift, sure stride of 
Cunningham’s bays approached the black 
waters of the river. 

“Yes, queer people,” said their owner’s 
cheerful voice ; “‘as you say, Ned, a queer 
people. Ready to shoot you one minute, 
and the next, if you are kind to them, they 
forget all about it. A Mexican hasn’t 
backbone enough to bear malice long.” 

But under the blackest shadow there 
was a gleam of polished metal, as a stray 
beam of the pale light found its way 
through the thick cedar boughs. The 
finger on the trigger was strong and sure. 
And of what avail that only a few yards 
away, on the very edge of the river, Jesus- 
ito lay hidden, even from Manuel? Of 
what avail that the carved brown beads 
dripped through his fingers, as the waters 
of the Concho over the stones in the river- 
bed? Could Jesusito, by any alarm, de- 
liver up his brother to Cunningham’s piti- 
less justice? 

“It is well that the boy sleeps, yonder, 
in the house that I builded for Rosita,” 
ran the thoughts of Manuel; “those eyes 
of his would make my hand unsteady. But 
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he knows nothing; and it was true that 
the team needed my care. Jesusito 
sleeps !” 
(“Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
Pray for us sinners, 
Aow, and in the hour of our death.” ) 

The feet of the bays had entered the 
cold waters. One of them stumbled, and 
his owner repaid him with a hearty curse, 
before he remembered to beg Boyd’s par- 
don. 

“Tt’s very good of you to say so,” re- 
turned the young man, with some bitter- 
ness; “I wish, Cunningham, that I de- 
served the respect you pay me.” 

“Oh! that’s all right, Ned,” replied the 
other, easily. ‘“That’s a// right. I re- 
spect you right enough, too. I remem- 
ber one time when I was courting m’ 
wife—she was visiting on a ranch out 
Knickerbocker way—and blame me, if I 
didn’t get lost on the prairie, on my 
way to see her, and ride all night with- 
out ever finding the house. And, sir, 
when it come morning, I found by the sun 
that the confounded ranch was about a 
mile or so behind me; and I had to turn 
plumb round in my tracks before I could 
strike the spot.” 

“One minute more,” said Manuel; “‘ the 
horses are at the bank. It is well that the 
boy sleeps. Jesusito sleeps.” 

(“And the Life Everlasting. 

“ And, sir, that’s what’s the matter,” 
pursued Cunningham, cheerfully. “ Turn 
round in your tracks, Ned, just turn plumb 
round—Great God A’mighty! what’s 
that!” 


Amen.) 
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There had been a rustle in the bushe 
on the edge of the stream ; but not for an 
rustle would Greased Lightning so hay 
swerved and plunged, before both horse 
mounted the last ascent of the bank at 
plunge, and then dashed forward at th 
top of their speed. The buggy swaye: 
from side to side; Boyd held on for ver 
life ; even the ranchman’s iron wrist coul: 
not control the frightened pair, until th: 
river had long been passed, and they stoo«! 
more than a gunshot away upon the ope: 
prairie, under the swift dawn of the south 
ern sky. ‘Then, handing the reins to his 
companion, Cunningham sprang to the 
ground and ran to Lightning’s head. 

“ What in thunder made you put up 
such a fool game as that on me, Light 
ning?” he said, in remonstrance. The 
next moment he gave a long, shrill whistle 
and was silent. 

* Anything wrong ?” asked Boyd, with, 
however, but slight interest in the reply. 

“ Just a little matter between me and 
Lightning,” said Cunningham. 

He made two long steps back to his 
place beside the young man ; his lips were 
closely pressed together ; several times 
during the remainder of the drive he said 
“Good Lord!” and once he broke into 
wild laughter. 

But not to Boyd nor to any one except 
the owner, to whom he carefully restored 
it, with the remark that he could throw 
pretty. straight for a small boy, did Cun- 
ningham ever reveal that he had found, 
tangled in Lightning’s bridle, the small, 
fragrant beads of a carved brown rosary. 


The Birds of Bethlehem 


By Richard Watson Gilder 


{Reprinted from “In Palestine and Other Poems” by special permission of the 
author and of the publishers of that book, The Century Company, of New York.] 


I. 
I heard the bells of Bethlehem ring— 
Their voice was sweeter than the priests’; 
I heard the birds of Bethlehem sing 
Unbidden in the churchly feasts. 


Il. 
They clung and swung on the swinging 
chain 
High in the dim and incensed air; 
The priests, with repetitions vain, 
Chanted a never-ending prayer. 


IIT. 
So bell and bird and priest I heard, 
But yoice of bird was most to me; 
It had.no ritual, no word, 
And yet it sounded true and free. 


IV. 
I thought Child Jesus, were he there, 
Would like the singing birds the ‘best, 
And clutch his little hands in air 
And smile upon his mother’s breast. 


3ethlehem, Holy Week, 18%, 





Books and Authors 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by [he Outlook during the week ending February 17. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current hterature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works.] 


The Cruise of the Cachalot, by Frank T. 
Bullen, First Mate, will at once take a 
high place in the class of sea-books of 
which Mr. Hamblen’s “On Many Seas ” 
and R. H. Dana’s “ Two Years Before the 
Mast” are familiar examples. It gives 
the personal narrative of a sailor before 
the mast in an American whaler through- 
out a three years’ cruise in which the ship 
circumnavigates the globe and the crew 
kills whales in the seas of the Far North 
and the Far South as well as in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. In this long voyage 
everything happens that well could hap- 
pen to a whaler. Every kind of disaster, 
accident, narrow escape, and triumphant 
capture conceivable seems to have been 
the lot of this particular crew of whalers. 
In such an extended voyage this might 
very possibly happen in reality; but 
whether the events narrated are really 
those of one voyage or many matters not 
to the reader. In this clear-cut, stirring 
narrative he will find the best extant ac- 
count of whales and whale-fishing, based 
on full knowledge and personal experience, 
and with it many vivid word-pictures of 
fights between the sea-monster and his 
puny assailants. The writer has the nat- 
ural gift of vigorous writing. He must 
have been, as a common sailor, a rare 
exception in intelligence and reasoning 
power. If he has not the imaginative 
quality of Mr. Conrad or the humor of 
Mr. Jacobs among the sea story tellers, 
he has a directness and force which are 
individual gifts of a high order. Inci- 
dentally are presented realistic pictures of 
the sailor’s life which are pitiful in their 
hardness, and obviously truthful. As to 
the whale itself (“‘ cachalot,” by the way, 
is the name of the great sperm whale), 
Mr. Bullen plainly contradicts a surprising 
number of popular errors, such as that the 
whale spouts streams of water into the 
air; incidentally those of our readers who 
are still disturbed by the “ Jonah and the 


whale” controversy will be interested to 
know that Mr. Bullen asserts that he has 
repeatedly seen solid masses of food in 
whales, much larger than a man; when 
he states that in one case “some” of the 
masses ejected by the whale measured 
“8 feet by 6 feet by 6 feet,’ one sus- 
pects a slip of the pen. We do not 
know how scientists will regard Mr. 
Bullen’s description of the whale and his 
habits, but to the lay reader it is illumi- 
nating and interesting to a degree. Allto- 


gether, the book is one that absorbs the 
potently than most ro- 
(D. Appleton & 


attention more 
mances of adventure. 
Co., New York.) 

The Philippine Islands, by Ramon 
Reyes Lala, a native of Manila, is an ex- 
tremely interesting book. It is not the 
work of an authority upon Philippine his- 
tory or politics or industry, but it is the 
work of a popular writer on all these 
themes, who knows Philippine life as only 
a native can know it, and knows an 
American audience as only a citizen of 
this country can know it. The chapters 
of the greatest charm are those upon the 
social life of his people, but to the serious 
reader those upon the struggle for freedom 
have a still higher interest. Like the 
writer of the recent striking article in the 
* Review of Reviews,” and apparently like 
all the Filipinos who resisted Spanish des- 
potism, the author entirely exculpates 
Aguinaldo and his associates for accepting 
the fund of $400,000 given them when the 
Spaniards pledged the desired reforms. 
This fund, says the author, was not given 
for the personal use of the leaders, but to 
educate native young men if the pledges 
were Carried out, and to buy arms for the 
renewal of the rebellion if they were not. 
In Dr. Rizal, the President of the Manila 
University, who was the first leader of the 
revolt, the cause of Philippine independ 
ence seems to have had a martyr whose 
name will be honored as long as the love 
of liberty is cherished in the islands. Mr. 
Lala’s timely volume is copiously and well 
illustrated. (Continental Publishing Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Mr. Stephen Bonsal was one of the most 
active among the many active newspaper 
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and magazine correspondents who accom- 
panied the army in the Santiago cam- 
paign. His volume Zhe Fight for Santiago 
includes many articles which have already 
been widely read, and the whole has been 
made into a consecutive personal narra- 
tive, abounding in incidents and pen-pic- 
tures. ‘The book is well printed and ex- 
cellently illustrated. Sometimes the criti- 
cal reader feels that Mr. Bonsal strains a 
little after dramatic effect, and sometimes a 
little compression wou!'d improve the story, 
but as a whole it tells clearly and fluently 
what the author saw—which was, in fact, 
a remarkably large proportion of what 
took place in the Santiago campaign. It 
may be noted that Mr. Bonsal holds that 
the defects of what he calls a campaign 
“improvised in a slipshod manner ” grew 
largely out of the suddenness with which 
the sending of Shafter’s army to Santiago 
was determined upon. He intimates that 
the Administration really had no intention 
of sending an army into Cuba in the sum- 
mer until Sampson’s imperative demand 
on June 6 for troops, by the aid of whom, 
he cabled, “ the city and fleet could be 
ours within forty-eight hours,” whereupon 
the Shafter expedition was ordered to 
start within twenty-four hours. (Double- 
day & McClure Company, New York.) 

Friendly Visiting among the Poor: A 
Handbook for Charity Workers, by Mary 
E. Richmond, General Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of Baltimore, 
is one of the most useful books we have 
lately met with. It is just the thing to 
put into the hands of novices equipped 
only with the best intentions. There isa 
large number of charitable persons, ani- 
mated by a sincere desire to be helpful 
neighbors to the needy, who need to study 
these lessons in the art of true helpful- 
ness. The writer’s point of departure is 
the organization of the poor man’s home 
rather than the organization of charity. 
We commend her book to the good people 
who are deterred from engaging with the 
Charity Organization Society’s corps of 
friendly visitors—a corps that sadly needs 
reinforcement—because they fear their in- 
experience. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 

Two volumes of short tales are in the 
week’s output of fiction. Zhrough the 
Turf Smoke, by Seumas Macmanus, is a 
collection of lively and readable stories of 
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Irish life, all, or nearly all, relating to 
Donegal, with some excess of dialect, bu: 
with vigor and originality. (Doubleda 
& McClure Company, New York.) | 
The Heart of Denise Mr. S. Levett-Yeat 
follows the vein he has worked success 
fully in the “Chevalier d’Auriac” an 
other romances of France in olden days. 
The other stories in the volume are ex 
periments in another direction, and 
clude some not at all successful tales o/ 
the impossible. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) 

The simple, tender story of P%cciolu, 
translated by Abby L. Alger, has ap 
peared in the “ Home and School Li 
brary.”” (Ginn & Co., Boston.) This stor) 
is too well known to need comment. 


Books Received 


For the week ending February 24 
Cc. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Orr, mek James, D.D. Neglected Factors in the Study 
ot the Early Progress of Christianity. $1.50, 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
Hobson, Richmond Pearson. The Sinking of the Mer 


rimac. $1.50. 
THE EDITOR PUBLISHING CO., CINCINNATI _ 
Roucolle, a The Kingdom of nice Fairies 


NK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YOR 
Realf, Richard, Poems by. Edited by Col. Richard J. 
Hinton. $2.50, 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Hastings, Charles S., and Frederick E. Beach. 
Book of poem Physics. $2.95. 
1ARPER & BROS.. NEW YORK 
The Letters ms Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Barrett, 1845-1846. In 2 Vols 35. 
Fish, Williston. Short Rations. $1.25. 
Howells, W. D. Ragged La $1.75. 
Thackeray, William eheenace. The Adventures of 
Philip. $1.75. (Biographical Edition.) 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 30 cts. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Rosegger’s Die Schriften des W idacealagiotnes, 
Introduction by Laurence Fossler. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
3urnham, Clara Louise. A West Point Wooing. $1.25. 
Kropotkin, P. Fields, Factories, and Workshops. $3. 
Trueblood, Benjamin F. The Federation of the Wor! 
4 


Davis, M. E. M. The Wire Cutters. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 

Landor, Walter Savage, Letters ot. Edited by Stephen 

Wheeler. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., 

Sadler, Rev. M. F. 

and the Hebrews 
Weir, James, Jr., M.D. 
Rogers, Arthur Nn 


A Text 


With 


} 
Id, 


NEW YORK. 
oo we on Titus, Philemon, 
$1.50. 
The Dawn of Reason. $1.25. 
A Brief Introduction to Mod 
ern Philosophy. $1.25. 


The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by C. H. Hertord. 
In 10 Vols. Vol. P $1.50. (The Eversley Edition.) 
Adams, George Burton. European History. $1.40. 
Patten, Simon _N. The Development of English 
Thought. $3. 
Edited by Israel 


Browning, Robert. Men and Women. 


Gollancz. 50 ~ (The Temple Classics.) 
te butarch’ 2 Lives. Englished by Sir Thomas North. In 
10 Vols. E ‘ited y W. D. Rouse. 50 cts. per 
volume. 


(The Temple P Seteechs ) 
Browning, Elizabeth Harrett. Aurora Leigh. 50 cts. 
Edited by Israel Gollancz. (The Temple Classics 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Church, Samuel Harden. John Marmaduke. 50 cts. 
Fiske, Amos Kidder. The West Indies. $1.50, 
Bonney, T,G. Volcanoes, $2, 





The Religious World 


Henry Preserved Smith a Congregationalist 

Another chapter in Presbyterian history 
is closed. A few months ago the Rev. 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., entered the Epis- 
copalian Church, and now his companion 
in heresy, according to Southwestern 
standards of orthodoxy, the Rev. Henry 
Preserved Smith, D.D., has become a 
Congregationalist. Professor Briggs re- 
mains a Professor in Union Seminary, 
where his twenty-five years of splendid 
service has recently been appropriately 
recognized, and Professor Smith occupies 
the chair of Biblical History and Inter- 
pretation at Amherst College. He was 
welcomed unanimously and heartily into 
fellowship by the Hampshire Association, 
which met at Northampton, Mass., on 
February 7. He has already won for 


himself an honorable place at Amherst, 
where his services are greatly appreciated. 
These two trials for heresy have injured 
no one but those prosecuting. Both men 
are as widely honored as before, and both 
are in positions of as great eminence and 


usefulness. 


The Federation of Churches 

The subject, of Federation is in the 
ecclesiastical air. The last National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches gave the 
subject a large place in its programme. 
Nearly all the papers which largely influ- 
ence religious thought have given the 
subject hearty approval. Now two organ- 
izations in New York City, viz., “ The 
Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers ” and the “ Open and _ Institu- 
tional Church League,” have adopted the 
following resolution: ‘“ That it is the sense 
of this meeting that it is desirable that 
steps be taken for the formation of a 
National Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers, and that the organiza- 
tions here represented shall heartily co- 
operate to this end.” This document is 
signed by representatives of the Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
Lutheran, Reformed, Disciples of Christ, 
and Congregational Churches. Of the 
value of the work already accomplished 
by this Federation there can be no doubt. 
While recognizing and properly emphasiz- 


ing the fundamental principles of the 
various denominations, it unites all for the 
common service. Slowly but surely the 
common mission is found to be most im- 
portant, and thus denominational ques- 
tions gradually take a secondary place. 
This has been the result in Great Britain, 
where the unifying force of the principle 
of federation has had its best illustration. 
The same effect has been observed in a 
lesser degree in New York City, in Pitts- 
burg, and in the State of Maine. We can 
see no reason why federation should not 
be welcomed here quite as enthusiastically 
as anywhere else in the world. The re- 
sults would be fewer but larger and better 
churches ; fewer denominational colleges 
and consequently greater economy of 
administration; fewer empty treasuries 
among missionary societies ; and, above all, 
a united, aggressive, and victorious Church. 


The Free Church Handbook 

We are hearing much about the Free 
Churches in these days. ‘The Federation 
of which we speak in the paragraph 
above is one of the most conspicuous 
movements of our time, and its influence 
is reaching beyond the bounds of the land 
in which it started. One result of this 
Federation is a new “ Year-Book,” and 
this book is but one of the many signs 
that the Freez Churches are growing to- 
gether. This résumé of ecclesiastical life 
as represented in the Free Churches con- 
tains many instructive facts. The rela- 
tive strength of the Evangelical Free 
Churches and the Anglican Church is 
made evident in the following figures, 
which are for England and Wales alone: 


Evangelical Free 
Churches, 
7,848,804 


Anglican 
Churches, 
6,886,977 
1,886,059 
219,159 
2,393,372 
22,876 


Sittings...... 
Members........... 1,897,175 
pe ee 381,153 
a re 3,284,963 
re 8,802 
Local Preachers.... 49,970 
The increase in the membership for the 
year is: Free Churches, 47,708 ; Estab- 
lished Church, 45,708. For the first time 
an estimate is made of the ordinary in- 
come of the Free Churches, viz., between 
five and six millions, the value of Church 
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property being estimated at over fifty mill- 
ions. In the English-speaking countries 
and their missions the Free Church mem- 
bers number twenty-one millions, and the 
Anglicans three and one-quarter millions. 
These figures show that the Noncon- 
formists in England and Wales already 
outnumber the Anglicans. When to these 
are added the Unitarians and the Roman 
Catholics, it will be still more evident that 
the claims of the Anglican to be the Church 
of England rest on a very insufficient 
foundation. It will also be a surprise to 
many to learn that, when the English- 
speaking world is considered, the Free 
Churches and Missions number in their 
adherents about six times as many as the 
Anglicans. ‘The number of pastors among 
the Anglicans is three times greater than 
among the Free Churches, but this is 
more than balanced by the nearly fifty 
thousand local preachers reported by the 
latter. 


Missions in China 

The Rev. Harlan P. Beach is one of 
the ablest and wisest of all the missionary 
workers in this country. This is due in 
part, no doubt, to his service as a mis- 
sionary in China, which he abandoned 
only because of health considerations. 
He is the Secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. He is the author of a 
recent and very valuable book on missions 
in China, called “ Dawn on the Hills of 
T’ang.”” No more valuable work on this 
subject has yet appeared. Mr. Beach 
has a very instructive article in the Feb- 
ruary number of the “ Missionary Review 
of the World,” in the course of which he 
condenses some valuable statistics con- 
cerning missions in China. The Ameri- 
can Societies have 276 ordained mission- 
aries and 671 other foreign workers, or 
967 in all. Their native assistants number 
2,124. The number of members in the 
churches is 40,027. The British Societies 
have 174 ordained missionaries, 451 un- 
ordained, making a total of 625 foreign 
workers, 2,159 native assistants, and 
29,645 members in the churches. ‘The 
Continental Missionary Societies have 52 
ordained missionaries, 93 unordained, a 
total of 145 foreign workers, 205 native 
helpers, and 3,997 in the churches. - There 
are also various other societies working in 
China. ‘The summary of the statistics is 
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given as follows: 527 ordained mission- 
aries, 519 “lay missionaries,” 675 mis 
sionaries’ wives, or a total of 2,461 from 
outside of China. The total number of 
native helpers is 5,071. The entire mem 
bership of the mission churches is 80,682. 
The membership increases at the rate of 
about 14 per cent. per annum. Mr. 
Beach’s book is an admirable one for 
consecutive study in societies. 


A Summer School of Theology 

The example set by Principal Fairbairn 
at Oxford is at last to be followed in < 
worthy fashion in this country, in the best 
locality and under the most favorable con 
ditions. Harvard University has made 
arrangements for a Summer School of 
Theology, to be in session from July 5-21 
The school will be open to all, both men 
and women, on the payment of a mod 
erate fee. Professor C. C. Everett, of 
Harvard, is to lecture on “ The Ideal Ele- 
ments of Religion ;” Professor William N. 
Clarke, of Colgate University, on “ The 
Doctrine of God;” President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin College, on ‘“ The Transforma- 
tion of Human Character under Divine 
Influence ;” and Professor George H. 
Palmer, of Harvard, on “ Ethics and Re- 
ligion.” Professors C. H. Toy and D. G. 
Lyon, of Harvard, H. G. Mitchell, of Bos- 
ton University, and George F. Mcore, of 
Andover Seminary, will lecture on ‘“ Old 
Testament History and Literature ;” and 
Professors Platner and Ropes, of Harvard, 
A. C. McGiffert, of Union Seminary, and 
A. V. G. Allen, of the Episcopal The- 
ological School, Cambridge, on “ The 
Development from Primitive to Catholic 
Christianity.” Professors Charles Eliot 
Norton and Josiah Royce and the Rev. 
Dr. George A. Gordon are to give lectures 
also. There are many reasons for calling 
Cambridge the best place for such a 
school. It is near to the seashore ; it is 
near Boston; it is the seat of our oldest 
university ; it is where absolute freedom 
will be enjoyed ; it is where all the tradi- 
tions will be helpful. The list of lecturers 
for the proposed school includes Baptists, 
Unitarians, Methodists, Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians, and 
all are men of eminent position and abil- 
ity. Those desiring information should 
address the Rev. Robert S. Morrison, 
Divinity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 








For the Little People 
& 


Aunt Maria 
By Elizabeth L. Gould 


When my grandma goes a-vis’ting, 
And my sister Floy 

’N’ me is left with Aunt Maria, 
I’m the goodest boy! 

If my grandma sees me doing 
Things, she says, “« Now, Jack, 

Don’t you know you mustn’t act so?” 
Then she turns her back, 

P’r’aps, or goes right on a-reading ; 
Don’t seem ’s if she cared. 

First time Aunt Maria stayed here, 
Floy and me just stared 

‘Cause she looked so awful pleasant 
When she said, ““ My dear, 

If I see you tease your sister 
Once more while I’m here, 

You'll go straight to bed and stay there.” 
Someway I forgot, 

By an’ by, and put Floy’s dolly 
In the wat’ring-pot 

Full o’ water; ’n’ Aunt Maria 
Saw me. . . . ow when Floy 

’N’ me is left with Aunt Maria, 
I’m the goodest boy ! 


The Dolls’ Party 
By Helen E. Colburn 

One day, late in the afternoon, Marjorie 
was curled up on the cushioned window- 
seat in the hall upstairs. The doll-house 
was standing against the wall opposite her, 
and she could see into its four little rooms. 

“Oh, I do wish dolls were alive!” she 
sighed. “ Wouldn’t it be fun if they could 
talk, and go to parties and things!’ And 
she thought of big sister Laura, who was 
coming home that night from abroad, and 
for whom there was to be a great recep- 
tion next week. 

Suddenly she thought she saw a light 
in the little dolls’ kitchen, and leaned 
forward to look. The chandelier was 
brightly lighted, and Dinah, the black cook, 
was hurrying about, her beadlike eyes 
shining. <A real fire was crackling in the 
little stove, and real steam was issuing 
from the tiny tea-kettle. All about stood 
hampers such as Marjorie had so often 
seen brought into the kitchen at home, 


when mamma had parties. There were 
ice-cream freezers, and pasteboard boxes 
so suggestive of cakes that they made her 
mouth water. 

Little white-capped maids were bustling 
around in the dining-room, getting out 
tiny napkins from the sideboard, and load- 
ing the table with delicious things. Mar- 
jorie saw in one place a bow! of beautiful 
roses on a square centerpiece in the 
middle of the table. Two black waiters 
were moving noiselessly about. 

Marjorie heard a little jingle, and looked 
up in time to see her tin grocer’s cart 
come jingling around a corner, Ben, the 
driver, urging on his prancing horses, and 
then checking them at the steps of the 
little house, while the tin boy with the 
very red cheeks, who usually sat beside 
him, actually unfolded his tin arms for 
once and ran up the steps with a basket 
of groceries. Then Marjorie heard Di- 
nah’s voice, very low and faint, scolding 
him for not coming sooner. It all seemed 
so very wonderful! 

When Marjorie looked into the little 
bedroom—she had gotten up in order to 
see better, and stood quite near the little 
house, for no one seemed to notice or to 
mind her in the least—she saw a sight 
which fairly made her hold her breath. 
On the bed lay a beautiful little pink satin 
dress, and a white-capped maid was tying 
pink satin slippers on the feet of Miss 
Dorothea, her newest dolly. About the 
room frisked Polly and Molly, two little 
girl dolls, all dressed in white gowns with 
red sashes, and having their fluffy hair 
nicely crimped. 

Marjorie was listening to the tinkle, 
tinkle of conversation going on in the 
bedroom, when another sound caught her 
ear and she turned around, just avoiding 
stepping on a carriage which had driven 
up to the steps, and from which a beautiful 
young lady doll all in white satin emerged. 
Then from every room and all down the 
hall came tiny carriages, and there was 
much cracking of little whips and pranc- 
ing of tin horses, as each driver arrived 
in his turn at the doll-house, and little 
gentlemen and ladies tripped up the stcps. 
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Soon the parlor was filled with the tiny 
people in silks and satins of all colors— 
pink and blue and yellow and _ green. 
Marjorie saw Miss Dorothea standing up 
near the mmpntel and receiving the guests, 
among whom she recognized the dolls of 
some of her dearest friends. 

By and by the little people began going 
downstairs to the dining-room, and the 
maids and the bowing black waiters flew 
around with tiny napkins and plates of 
salad and ices and spun sugar and candies 
and cakes. 

When at last they were all upstairs in 
the parlor again, a fine young lady doll 
seated herself at the piano and jingled off 
the Virginia Reel, and all the tiny gentle- 
men selected their partners and danced. 

Soon after the little carriages began to 
drive up to the steps and the guests to 
depart. The hum of voices in the parlor 
was growing fainter when, seemingly from 
a distance, Marjorie heard a rumble and 
the sound of heavy footsteps. The lights 
in the little doll-house went slowly out 
one by one, and she opened her eyes, to 
find Aunt Polly leaning over her, while 
two men were bringing a trunk upstairs, 
and from below came a confusion of ex- 
clamations and the sound of people kissing 
one another. Then, of course, she knew 
that Sister Laura had come, and she just 
flew down the broad hall stairs; but for a 
long while afterwards she kept peeping 
into the little house on dark afternoons in 
hopes of possibly seeing signs of prepara- 
tion for another dolls’ party. 


What Louis XV. Saw 

Doubtless you have heard the family 
talking about the horseless carriage, if you 
have not read of or seen it. These car- 
riages are propelled by electricity, by gas, 
or by compressed air. The wheels are 
broad, and have a very heavy rubber tire, 
which makes them noiseless. Some of the 
delivery wagons of the dry-goods houses in 
New York are propelled by these motors, 
and it is proposed to build trucks for car- 
rying the heavy freight from the,docks 
and storage-houses and depots. 

We speak of these horseless carriages 
as something new. This is a mistake. In 
1748, one hundred and fifty years ago, a 
Frenchman created excitement in Paris 
by exhibiting a horseless carriage. The 
King, Louis XV., honored the inventor 
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by inspecting the carriage, which was a 
most gorgeous affair. Thé King and 
suite expressed themselves: as. greaily 
pleased, and the King promised his pat- 
ronage to the inventor. But the \ 
men of that time, who decided all ques. 
tions about inventions, decidéd that su 
a conveyance should not be--tolerated i 
the streets, and the horseless.carriage had 
to wait until our time for indorsement. 
The horseless carriage seen by-.Louis XV. 
was propelled by a very heavy, - long 
spring that was wound up as we wind our 
watches and clocks. This made-neces- 
sary a good many pieces of -machinery, 
and made the carriage cumbersome and 
heavy and it did not run as rapidly asa 
horse would propel a carriage. . Perhaps 
this was one reason why it failed. 


Our Pets and their Usage 

On one of the very cold days, when the 
streets were covered with ice and snow, a 
pug dog came into a store, and lay doyn; 
tucking his feet under him to get thei 
warm. It was evident that the dog wag . 
suffering from the cold, for he eit 
and cried. He had been made so tendér 
by petting and coddling that he was not 
able to bear the cold,,- He should have been 
blanketed. If we! make our pets tender 
by caring for them and housing them, we 
are unkind if we do not protect them from 
discomfort which they would not know if 
we did not make them unfit to bear dis- 
comfort. 

A man who knows all about dogs, and 
has seen them in all parts of the world, 
tells us that dogs are greatly changed by 
taking them from their native countries 
and putting them to different service and 
treating them differently. He tells us 
that the Scotch collie, which was taken 
into our Western States to herd sheep, is 
a very different dog from the collies in 
Scotland—that he is more intelligent, 
stronger, and almost human in his care 
for the flocks. These collies treat the 
little lambs very differently from the way 
in which they treat the sheep, seeming to 
know that the lambs are too young to un- 
derstand and obey them ; but they insist 
that the sheep shall obey them, driving 
them hard to compel obedience. These 
dogs will go out in the fiercest blizzard to 
hunt up stragglers, and they show deep 
affection for the herders. 
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Illustrated catalogue on application. 





CHEESE PLATE AND COVER 


Dorflineer’s 
American Cut Glass 


915 Broadway (near 21st St.), New 
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DEMAND AND INSIST 


upon having 


Babcock Carriages 


recognized as the best 
value in the vehicle line 
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| We ‘uke fine vehicles of every descrip- 
| tion, and with pneumatic tires if desired. | 
May we mail you our catalogue? 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY 


Watertown, N. Y. 
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“Eagle Brand” 


Silver Plate. 


fs 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
In SILVER PLATED WARE. 


} | These goods look like sterling silver, 


and will wear almost as long. 


THIS STAMP 
If you cannot procure 


the genuine “ Eagle pw ERS 
Brand”’ from your ROG 3 
dealer, write us and APPEARS ON FORKS AND SPOONS. 
we will see that you 


are supplied without delay. The genuine is made only by 


New York — Chicago — Montreal. 





SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE TO ALL 
B. T. Babbitt’s B. T. Babbitt’s 
Best Soap - gm 1776 Soap Powder 


| WILL SEND | B. T. Babbitt's 
FREE : Best Baking 


this beautiful panel picture ; Powder 


in colors to every reader, 
upon receipt of 25 B. T. 
Babbitt’s Best Soap wrap- 
per trade-marks, or ten 
1776 Soap Powder trade- 
marks, or the coupons 
found in the cans of our 
Best Baking Powder. En- 
close two-cent stamp for 
postage. I have also a se- 
ries of 18 beautiful Artists’ 
Proof Etchings and numer- 
ous other colored panels. 
These pictures are 14x 28, 
and are obtainable at any 
time. A complete cata- 
logue will be sent free 
upon application, if a 
two-cent stamp is en- 
closed. No advertis- 
ing matter is printed on 
any of these pictures. 


DEPT. «‘D. P.”’ 
P.O. BOX 2917 
NEW YORK CITY 
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**OUR FLAG”? (ALWAYS IN FRONT). Colored Panel 
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RANKIN-AGE 6 YEARS 

Our readers will remember the pictures of these remarkable triplets, which we published in 
this magazine in October, 1897, showing them at 6 years of age. 

These boys are the sons of ‘Mrs. J. C. Mason of Richmond, Kentucky, and are now § years 
old. When born they were very small and puny and were not expected to live, but were 
immediately put on Mellin’s Food and the above pictures tell the story. 

A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free upon request. 


M ’S FOOD COMPANY - = = = BOSTON, MASS. 











COPYRIGHTED BY THE /BWILL/AMSE 


Makes the Bath a Delight 


Keeps the Shin Soft and Smooth | 


graph mailed to any address upon 
receipt of 5c. (Size 10x 12 inches). 


Reproductions of this artistic photo- Sample cake mailed for 2 cents 


Full sized cake, - - 15 cents 


address Dept O THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury,Conn. 


Manufacturers for over half a century of WILLIAMS' CELEBRATED SHAVING SOAPS 
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The Favorite Food. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food for breakfast, is the 
favorite in the kitchen as well as in the dining room. One 
package not only will furnish many different meals, but also 
will serve as the basis of many different dishes. Unlike other 
breakfast foods, Pillsbury’s VITOS makes appropriate dishes 
for dinner, tea and supper. Mistress and maid agree that 
Pillsbury’s VITOS is the ideal wheat food for all occasions. 


Made by THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
SoLp BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE, 








Extract, of . BEEF 


“HAS THAT RICH BEEFY FLAVOR” 


FORTIFIES YOU AGAINST LAGRIPPE AND. KINDRED 
ILLS $O COMMON IN THIS SEASON OF 


RAIN,HAIL,ICE ann SNOW. 


SERVED AT FOUNTAINS AND CAFES. EASILY AND QUICKLY 
PREPARED AT HOME. SOLD BY GROCER AND DORUGGISTS 


Armour &Company, Chicago. —_ 














